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Introduction 



Are you a member of a school reform team? A teacher committed to improving student 
learning in your school? A parent interested in supporting reform efforts in your local 
community? A business person wondering how your resources can best help your 
community’s schools? This collection of selected readings was chosen with each of you in 
mind. It provides practical research-based resources for those engaged in comprehensive 
school reform — whoever you are and at whatever phase in the process you might be. 

Background 

The readings supplement information provided by a group of principals, teachers, and 
researchers who participated in the U.S. Department of Education’s National Satellite 
Teleconference, Students at the Center. Each of these outstanding practitioners is 
engaged, in their own way, in comprehensive school reform at their schools located 
throughout the country. Broadcast on March 24, 1998, the teleconference acquainted 
viewers with key findings from research and practice on planning, implementing, and 
sustaining comprehensive school reform. 

Comprehensive school reform integrates, in a coherent manner: 

• effective research-based methods and strategies for student learning and instruction; 

• high-quality and continuous teacher and staff professional development; 

• measurable goals for student achievement; 

• support within the school by faculty, administrators, and staff; and 

• parental and community involvement. 

At the center of all reform efforts is the improvement of student learning — for all students. 
Focus 

The readings are organized around the critical aspects of reform: improving student 
learning as the key, creating a learning community of professionals, and engaging families 
and communities. The readings help answer questions such as: 

How do we develop a school improvement plan? 

How do we focus our efforts on instruction? 

What kind of new leadership is needed in the schools? 

In what ways can we use data to drive school improvement? 

What are professional learning communities? 

What do schools with effective learning communities look like? 

How do we involve parents and the community in students’ learning? 

Each of the pieces was either commissioned by the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement at the US Department of Education or produced by one of its contractors or 
grantees. At the end of each of the sections are self-study questions for use in your 
school. 
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Challenge 

Today’s schools face multiple challenges. But none is more important then improving 
student learning for all our students in all our schools at every grade level in every school 
district. You have begun this most important work. We in the US Department of 
Education applaud your efforts and encourage your continued commitment to this 
important goal. For when educators, families, and communities all work together, schools 
get better and students get the high quality education they need to lead productive lives. 
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Descriptions of Selected Readings 



Overview of School Reform 

This section provides a succinct introduction to the steps that will allow your school to develop a carefully 
thought out and comprehensive plan for improvement It also describes considerations when 
implementing your plan and monitoring the success of changes that are made to improve student learning 

• Focus on School Improvement: A Planning Guide, Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development (currently WestEd), San Francisco, 
CA, 1995. (Excerpts) 

Student Learning as the Goal of School Reform: Planning for Reform, 

Implementing Change, Sustaining Change 

The three articles in this section review recent research on issues central to school reform. The Wilson 
and Peterson paper discusses new beliefs about how students learn, along with implications that this 
research has for teachers. This article would be an excellent stimulus when reviewing current 
instructional practices with teachers. Bolman and Deal’s paper highlights both pragmatic and visionary 
issues related to shared leadership for school reform. It is highly recommended for principals and site 
councils who struggle to develop leadership capacity. The Johnson article emphasized the importance of 
student data for decision making in school reform. It should help schools revisit their practices for data 
collection, analysis and use of information. 

• Blue Ribbon Panel Working Paper— Theories of Learning and Teaching. What 
Do They Mean for Educators? By Suzanne Wilson and Penelope Peterson. 
(Excerpts) 

• Blue Ribbon Working Paper— Leadership and Organizational Vitality, by Lee 
Bolman and Terrence Deal. (Excerpts) 

• “Data Driven School Improvement” by James Johnson, ERIC Digest, Number 
109, January 1997. 

Professional Learning Communities within Schools 

The three articles in this section provide supplemental information to raise staff awareness about the 
importance of professional learning communities (PLC). The first two papers provide explanatory 
information about this concept The Hord article explains the characteristics of these communities and 
summarizes the research findings and the Lockwood article describes how teachers’ and principals’ roles 
change when these communities form. The Lockwood paper also includes an instrument that staff can use 
to rate their own progress toward becoming a PLC. Little’s paper portrays the structural changes and the 
professional development overhaul that schools will need to create and support professional learning 
communities. 



• Professional Learning Communities: What Are They and Why Are They 
Important? By Shirley Hord, Issues about Change : Volume 6, #1, Newsletter 
from the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, Austin, Texas. 
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• “Constructing Communities of Cooperation” by Anne Lockwood, New 
Leaders for Urban Schools, Newsletter from the North Central Regional 
Educational Laboratory, Oak Brook, Illinois. Volume 1, Fall 1995. 

• Blue Ribbon Panel Working Paper— Excellence in Professional Development 
and Professional Community by Judith Warren Little. (Excerpts) 

Engaging Families and Communities 

i 

In this section, you will find background information about ways to involve famili es and communities in 
school reform work. The Sanders paper provides a succinct description of six types of parental 
involvement, while the Owens and Wang synthesis describes strategies for engaging students in the local 
community. The Fruchter, Galletta and White article adds another dimension by fleshing out the role that 
parents can play in school improvement and governance. All three of these papers provide examples of 
schools that have strengthened their reform efforts by expanding their work beyond their school grounds. 

• Blue Ribbon Panel Working Paper: School, Family and Community Partnerships 
by Mavis Sanders. (Excerpts) 

• Topical Synthesis # 8 -Community-Based Learning: A Foundation for Meaningful 
Educational Reform by Thomas R. Owens and Changhua Wang, Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory, Portland, Oregon, January 1966. 

• “New Directions in Parent Involvement” by Norm Fruchter, Anne Galletta and J. 
White, published in Equity and Choice, Spring 1993. 

Resources 

This section provides a list of specific technical assistance centers and other federally supported agencies 
throughout the United States. The guide is organized into eleven sections, one for each type of provider. 
A map depicting service areas for all regional agencies begins each sectioa By locating the service 
provider that serves your area of the country and calling the phone numbers provided, your school can 
receive additional resources and guidance for your reform work. 

We invite you to: 

• contact any of the resources included in this section to learn more about 
comprehensive school reform 

• seek out assistance from any one of several comprehensive school reform networks 

• join networks and alliances actively engaged in comprehensive reform 

For additional information available from the US Department of Education, you may 
either call 1-800-USA-LEARN or access the Department’s homepage at 
http:/Avww. ed.gov. 
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FOCUS 
on School 
Improvement 

A Planning Guide 





Far West Laboratory 

for Educational Research and Development 



Far West Laboratory will join with Southwest Regional Laboratory in 
1996 to become West Ed. 
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The first phase in a meaningful plan 
involves laying the groundwork for all other phases 
and setting the tone for subsequent activities. 
Therefore, Step I is to prepare, Plan to Plan. This 
step or phase includes four main components. 

They are: 



The complete 72 page book is 
available from West Ed, San 
Francisco, CA. 



1. Establish a school improvement leadership 
team. 

2. Review existing data and develop an 
understanding of the need for school 
improvement. 

3. Construct a preliminary program/school 
profile based on current perceptions. 

4. Build enthusiasm for moving forward in the 
process. 



Prepare: 
Plan to Plan 



ESTABLISH A LEADERSHIP TEAM 

A leadership group should be formed that 
will be committed to working through the detailed 
process of improvement planning. The team 
should consist of, but not be limited to, 
representatives from the district and school 
administration, regular and special programs 
(including teachers, assistants, and specialists), 
and parents. This team should be small — at least 
three, but not more than five or six. It should 
bring together people who have different 
backgrounds, s kills , and knowledge and who can 
work together toward a common goal. 



UNDERSTAND THE GOALS OF SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT 



Think about something important you have 
wanted to accomplish. What was a primary 
requirement? If you wanted to make something or 
get somewhere, you had to identify the goal or 
outcomes of interest. If you wanted to learn a new 
skill, such as playing tennis, the look and feel of a 
quality serve or volley guided your practice. 
Architects likewise need to develop a picture of how 
a house should look or be “configured” to be energy- 



Focus improvement 
efforts on 
instruction. 
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efficient. In the same way, it is essential to have a 
clear picture of what a successful school will look 
like, what the outcome will be and how school 
improvement fits with this vision. To reach the 
goal, consider essential resources and strategies 
that will take you there. 

Planning and implementing a process of 
improvement should be based on a thorough 
understanding of state and district policies and 
school reform efforts, as well as. legal requirements 
of any state or federal-funded programs. A 
familiarity with current research on successful 
programs and on effective educational practices is 
also essential. It is important to give some thought 
to the general goals and intent of specific 
programs, such as Title I, bilingual or ESL, special 
education, or other. You should certainly give 
consideration to your own ideals and your vision of 
what you would like to accomplish for children in 
your school. It helps to keep those lofty ideas in 
mind. 

It is also important to emphasize at this 
point the important goal of school improvement: to 
improve learning opportunities for children. With 
that goal kept firmly in mind, it is critical to think 
about the heart of the matter, the essentials. In 
this case, the essential aspect is instruction - the 
teaching-learning process. If a plan for improving 
a program or school is not based on a careful 
review of the instructional strategies being used, it 
is unlikely that desired outcomes will be the result. 
Extensive efforts to explore current information on 
effective instructional strategies in reading, 
writing, math, and other content areas are the key 
to success. 

This is not to say that you should not include 
strategies in your plan for improving parent 
involvement, leadership, coordination, monitoring, 
and so forth. These aspects also contribute in 
significant ways to a strong program and to 
children’s learning. However, if these factors are 
considered with no thought given to the 
instructional program, it is less likely that the 
desired improvement in learning will occur. 



BUILD A PRELIMINARY PROFILE 



A profile is a portrait of the school. It 
describes its key characteristics. It summarizes 
the initial perceptions of leadership team members 
as they respond to questions about the structure, 
content, and climate of the school and the 
programs within that school. The purpose of 
building a preliminary profile is to gauge current 
perceptions of team members and others in the 
school co mmuni ty- This should be an informal 
process and will indicate how well participants 
understand or perceive the current situation in the 
school. 

WHAT ARE THE AREAS TO BE ASSESSED? 



Areas to be Assessed 

• Program design, support and 
administration 



The first area to examine is the structure of 
the school and its programs. This area, including 
design, support and administration, requires an 
assessment of the goals and objectives of the school 
programs; coordination of programs; leadership — 
both instructional and administrative; mechanisms 
for recognizing excellence; opportunities for 
professional development and training; and school 
and program climate. In addition, serious thought 
should be given to service delivery models used in 
the various programs of the school. For example, 
are special services provided through pull-out 
models? Has thought been given to ways to extend 
time for instruction using before and after-school 
models or others? It is important to center some 
discussion on alternative models and options for 
operating the school’s programs other than in the 
ways you “always have”. 

Curriculum and Instruction 

A second critical area is the instructional 
program and the curriculum on which it is based. 
Assessment in this area focuses on the suitability 
and effectiveness of instructional materials, 
methods and approaches. This should involve an 



• Curriculum and instruction 

• Assessment and evaluation 

• Out-of-school environment 



Assess: 

Know the Situation 

The goal of this type of 
inquiry should be a profile of 
the school with a review of its 
strengths and weaknesses in 
meeting the needs of the 
students it serves. 
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examination or exploration of current research and 
thinking on effective practices for teaching, 
especially in the areas of reading, writing, and 
math. Some thought should be given to the degree 
of coherence in the school or grade-level philosophy 
that governs daily instruction. This examination 
should also include a consideration of classroom 
management strategies, including expectations for 
student achievement and coordination among 
programs. Topics such as staff development and 
use of academic learning time should be reviewed. 

A third focal area is the monitoring and 
evaluation system. An appraisal of this area 
involves asking questions such as: Is student 
progress closely monitored? Are feedback and 
positive reinforcements provided to students, 
parents, and staff? In what ways are evaluation 
results used to effect improvements in the school’s 
programs? Do assessment results for certain 
students or groups of students imply particular 
success or needs? Are the instruments that are 
used to measure student success closely tied to the 
curriculum and to classroom instruction? Have 
multiple assessment measures been identified and 
integrated in a comprehensive assessment system? 
These and other similar questions will allow you to 
move beyond compliance and focus on the use of 
assessment and evaluation data to design a school 
program that better serves children’s needs. 
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Assessment Methods 
and Tools 

Achievement Data 
Self-assessments 
Observations 
Interviews 
Curriculum Review 



Plan: 

Define a Vision and 
Develop Strategies 



DEFINE A VISION 



...Establish high 
expectations. 



Any effective plan must begin with a vision, 
an image of what the outcome of the plan will be. 

A mission statement defines this vision and guides 
the planning process. Therefore, the first step in 
the planning stage is to build a mission statement. 
This can be tricky, but is important. Often, an 
effective mission statement will be in the following 
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format: 

Our mis sion is to to be achieved by 

which will result in 

The statement describes the mission, how it 
will be achieved, and what the intended outcomes 
are. A mis sion statement should, as educators well 
know, have a visionary tone; it should really 
address the lofty purposes of education. (There is 
the risk, of course, of becoming' trite, using 
hackneyed expressions, or of being just plain corny, 
but in the final analysis, it is better to have 
thought in these terms than not. It is better to 
determine if you, indeed, have a vision of what you 
want to accomplish for children, or if you just 
haven’t thought about it). 



SET GOALS 

Goals guide improvement planning and 
serve as an ultimate standard for evaluating the 
effectiveness of the improvement effort. As with 
the vision, it is important to be dear. Several 
characteristics contribute to effective goal setting. 
Improvement goals should: 

• be relatively few in number in order to build the 
potential for early success; 

• focus on specific aspects of the school and its 
programs; 

• build on identified strengths while improving 
areas in need of improvement; 

• be written in terms of student achievement 
outcomes; 

• indude specific (multiple) measures or 
indicators of achievement outcomes; 

• indude a timeline for achieving the goals; and 

• indude ways for deter minin g if specific goals 
were met 

While goals need to be realistic, it is 
important to be bold. Worrying about constraints 
at the goal-setting stage will limit what you are 
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able to accomplish. 



IDENTIFY ACTUAL/POTENTIAL BARRIERS 



Steps to Developing 
a Plan 



Once goals are set, actual and potential 
barriers need to be identified in order to 
incorporate into the plan steps for overcoming 
them. There may exist district-level constraints, 
such as budget allowances or policy. The school 
may also present hurdles, such as a staff seemingly 
unwilling to change. Other barriers may stem 
from the community, such as lack of resources. 
However, while these constraints are real, in no 
way does this imply that they cannot be addressed 
in a creative and effective manner. 

One important barrier to avoid is the one 
that involves placing blame. Examples include 
blaming students’ families or limited experiences, 
finding fault with administrators or past decisions, 
attributing difficulties to staffing changes, 
lamenting the lack of resources, and on and on. If 
the tendency is to place the blame on student 
“differences” in native language or culture, it is 
important to alter the perception of these 
differences to see them as strengths on which to 
build. If the tendency is to assign blame in other 
ways, it is important to shift that energy back to a 
consideration of the opportunity that is being 
presented to make constructive changes in the 
school program - always in the best interest of 
children. The goal is to find keystones on which to 
build and use in determining how to move from the 
vision to action plans. Steps to overcoming 
barriers should be part of the plan and need to be 
specified. 



Vision 



Set .Goals 
Identify Barriers 



Specify Strategies 
Specific Tasks 
Necessary Resources 
Timeline 

“T“ 

Review and Refine 



Defin 
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SPECIFY STRATEGIES AND STEPS OF PLAN 



Vision defined, goals set, resources and 
barriers identified - it is now time to specify 
strategies and actual steps of the improvement 
plan. A strategy describes a general method which 
will involve multiple means or activities to respond 
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to identified need(s) and corresponding 
improvement goals. Strategies may focus on: 

• Developing staff capabilities; 

• Implementing alternative instructional delivery 
models; 

• Improving instructional approaches; 

• Coordinating the scope and sequence of the 
curriculum; 

• Coordinating the core curriculum with special 
instruction; 

• Promoting a positive school climate; 

• Providing appropriate support services; 

• Fostering parent involvement; or 

• Enhancing leadership. 

Give staff and others involved — directly or 
indirectly — the opportunity to provide feedback. 

As in planning, showing individuals that their 
opinions and efforts are valued will make the 
difference between successful implementation and 
a plan that seems to have gone nowhere. In 
addition, the leadership team may not always be 
the ones directly involved in implementing the 
plan, and therefore, feedback from others will be 
invaluable in monitoring how the plan is working. 

It may help you to consider the following 
hi g hli g hts from research on successful 
implementation: 

• Leadership is provided. 

• Improvement efforts meet local needs and fit 
local conditions. 

• Those asked to alter practice are in some way 
involved in all phases of design/planning. 

• Improvement results in visible outcomes, often 
in the short run. 

• Support is evidenced by school and district 
a dminis trators. 

• Professional development is provided as needed 
to strengthen use of effective practices (methods 
may include demonstration lessons, joint 
instructional planning, visits to successful 
programs, attending conferences, and so on). 



• Improvement effort is explicitly managed and 
monitored. 

• Local resources are allocated for improvement. 

• Ongoing assistance is provided. 

• Incentives are provided. 

• Positive administrative-staff relations exist. 



STRUCTURE THE ENVIRONMENT FOR 
CHANGE AND GENERATE SUPPORT 

Schools committed to continuously 
improving their processes and comprehensively 
implementing the school vision would do well to 
adopt implementation support strategies at the 
teacher level. These support strategies might 
include any kind of peer collaboration such as peer 
coaching — the pairing of teachers to work together 
to establish plans, to observe each other 
implementing specific elements, and to provide 
feedback to each other. They might also include 
collaborative teacher research - establishing 
hypotheses and studying the impact of the specific 
implementation efforts. Or it might mean working 
with staff-developed performance measures for 
accountability and direction in implementation 
that indicate where the whole staff and individual 
teachers are in the implementation process. 
Failure to build in support strategies is one of the 
most common reasons plans are not fully 
implemented (Bernhardt, 1994). 



MONITOR AND PROVIDE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
FEEDBACK 

Remember that the implementation of an 
improvement plan is not an all-or-nothing process. 
Implement what you can when you can. Gather 
data as you go along, and review, reassess, revise, 
or recycle as you gain new insights. 

Select areas of the school improvement 
plan to monitor and evaluate at various 
times. Components of your plan may focus on 



program design, curriculum and instruction, 
coordination, parent involvement, staff 
development, or assessment. In each of these 
areas, there may be one or more activities designed 
to promote improvement. Make decisions about 
which aspects to review and when. These decisions 
should follow from a consideration of which aspects 
are most important and most in need of 
monitoring. For example, if a goal of the 
improvement plan is to improve instruction in 
reading and the strategy for this goal was to 
provide inservice to teachers, then monitoring 
could take place at different points in time: 

• Before inservice: Is the assistance that will 
be offered to teachers going to be useful? Are 
teachers aware of the training, and how do they 
feel about it? Is there lack of support for this 
idea? If so, does this mean abandoning it or 
working on staff motivation first? 

• During the time of inservice: Were teachers 
provided with adequate training and 
information? Will they be able to use this 
information and translate it into classroom 
practice, or is a follow-up session necessary? 

• Some time after the inservice: Is there 
evidence of improved instructional strategies? 
How is that determined? If there is little 
change, what are the next steps? 



Steps in Monitoring Plan 

• Select areas of the 
improvement plan to 
monitor and evaluate. 

• Determine what 
questions you want 
answered. 

• Identify how and what 
information you will 
collect. 

• Think about how you will 
use the information. 



Determine what questions you want 
answered. As kin g the right questions allows you 
to gather information about almost anything you 
want to know about the project. How do students 
feel about new instructional approaches? Do 
teachers and assistants feel that inservice training 
has been useful? Are students reading more 
books? Have math problem-solving skills 
improved? The most useful questions are ones that 
are clearly stated, specific, and relevant to those 
who make decisions. If they are too vague or 
general, they will be diffic ult to answer, and the 
results may be useless. In clarifying the questions, 
it is also a good idea to anticipate possible 
outcomes. The answer to a question is useless if 
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there is nothing you can do about it. 

Identify how and what information you will 
collect to answer your questions. This step takes a 
lot of thought and planning. You do not want to 
end up with stacks of useless information and your 
evaluation questions unanswered. You must also 
be sure that your sample of information is not so 
small or restricted that you make judgements or 
decisions that are based on information that is too 
limited. For example, if you want to know if the 12 
instructional assistants in your program are 
applying information they gained from a training 
program, it is not enough to have feedback from 
three of them. In other words, one needs a 
representative sample that is large enough to 
provide reliable information. 

Review informal sources and check with 
your local Comprehensive Assistance Center for 
help in finding, reviewing, and selecting methods 
and instruments for collecting appropriate 
information to answer the questions you have 
defined. Some suggestions are provided below: 

• Ask staff. Use oral or written surveys or 
informal discussions. 

• Examine materials. If new resources, progr ams , 
or materials have been purchased, review them 
as a team to assess their quality and whether or 
not they appear to be adequate for the strategy 
you defined in your plan. For example, if you 
indicated that there needed to be a greater 
emphasis on advanced s kills in the 
instructional program, and someone else had 
the responsibility of selecting and purchasing 
materials, you may determine they are not 
really satisfactory for accomplishing the goal. 

• Observe teachers /students. If practices like 
clearer instruction, smoother transitions 
between instructional activities, and greater use 
of positive recognition are in your plan, then 
you may need to do periodic observations of the 
practices in action to see if progress is being 
made. 

• Ask students. If practices have a direct and 




visible effect on students, ask them if they think 
practices are changing and how well they are 
working. Check their attitudes about the 
instruction they receive. Ask them for 
suggestions for improvement. 

• Review various types of data about children’s 
learning. Do not wait for the results of the 
annual required evaluation to determine if the 
program improvement plan has had the desired 
positive effect on student achievement. 

• Use multiple techniques. Focus monitoring 
efforts on the most important or pivotal 
strategies. 



Think about how you will use the 
information that you collect. Evaluation data 
needs to be summarized and reduced into a concise 
and usable format without sacrificing important 
detail. Sources of data may include surveys or 
questionnaires, observations, existing records, 
interviews, or student performance assessments. 
Often the information needs to be presented to 
others who may not have been involved in the 
collection process or who need to participate in the 
decision-making process. The important aspect is 
to generate recommendations or make decisions 
about the program, and these should be grounded 
in a careful review of the information. 

Monitoring and formative data can be 
critical to program success. They are important for 
keeping informed of progress by answering the 
question, “How are we doing in regard to our 
program improvement plan?” In other words, “Are 
we doing all that we said we would do, as we said 
we would do it, when we said we would do it?” This 
type of data should also help in determining the 
need for refining program plans or for identifying 
barriers that hinder the full implementation and 
success of the school improvement plan. In 
addition, the information can play a direct role in 
further planning. Making thoughtful decisions 
based on data is critical to increasing the 
effectiveness of any school program. 



Are we doing all that we 
said we would do , as we 
said we would do it, when 
we said we would do it? 
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Selected Readings About 
Student Learning 



a) Blue Ribbon Panel Working Paper: Theories of Learning and Teaching: What 
Do They Mean for Educators? by Suzanne Wilson and Penelope Peterson. 
(EXCERPTS) 

b) Blue Ribbon Panel Working Paper: Leadership and Organizational Vitality, 
by Lee Bolman and Terrence Deal. (EXCERPTS) 

c) “Data Driven School Improvement” by James Johnson, ERIC Digest, Number 
109, January 1997. 
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The following is excerpted from OERI's Working Paper on “Theories of Learning and Teaching: 
What Do They Mean for Educators ” by Suzanne M. Wilson and Penelope L. Peterson (September 
1997). The complete 30-page paper is available from the U.S. Department of Education Blue 
Ribbon Schools Program. Working papers were commissioned to promote the exchange of ideas 
among researchers and practitioners. 



Introduction 

Education has always been awash with new ideas about how and what to teach. Teachers and 
administrators are regularly bombarded with suggestions for reform: new curricula, new 
teaching strategies, new forms of assessment. Integral to making . . . decisions (about what to 
change) is a solid understanding of the foundational beliefs and theories that should drive 
teaching, ideas about how students learn, what they should learn, and how teachers need to 
think and act to enable student learning. A handful of significant ideas underlie most of the 
current reforms. In this paper we set out to explore those notions. Our set includes four 
ideas about learning: that learning is a process of construction, that learning is a social 
phenomenon as well as an individual experience, that learning is situation- and context- 
specific, and that learners come with differences that are seen as resources, not problems-to- 
be-fixed. None of these ideas are new, but each plays a significant role in contemporary 
educational thought. 

Some Not-so-New Ideas about Learning, Learners, and What is to be Learned 

Learning as a process of active construction . Perhaps the most critical shift in education in the 
past 20 years has been a move away from a conception of leamer-as-sponge toward an image 
of leamer-as-active-constructor of meaning. (Our earlier) ideas were grounded in a theory of 
learning that focused on behavior. One behavior leads to another, learning theorists argued, 
and so if teachers act in a certain way, students will act in a certain way. The mind was a 
"black box" of little concern. But contemporary theorists have put mind back in the learning 
equation. Referred to as "constructivism," these theories of learning are based on a growing 
body of empirical and theoretical work that illustrates the powerful role of prior knowledge 
and experience in learning new information. 

This new emphasis on student construction of meaning necessarily has led to increased 
attention on students' interpretations. When we acknowledge that students interpret — and 
don't automatically absorb — the information and ideas they encounter in the world, the links 
between learning and teaching become more complicated. Rather than seeing learning as a 
natural result of teaching, learning is seen as inherently "problematic," for teachers might 
create opportunities for students to learn, but teachers cannot control students' interpretations. 
Teachers become responsible for diagnosing students' interpretations and helping them alter, 
edit, and enrich them. 

Learning as a social phenomenon . A second significant shift has involved more attention to 
learning's social aspects. Although there is much that one can learn alone, in solitude and 
peaceful silence, conversation and debate — social occasions — also play a critical role in 
learning. Think of the small child when first learning to identify dogs. Initially, everything 
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with four legs may be pointed to as "dog": a neighborhood cat, a cow in a field passed while 
on a drive through the countryside, the gerbil next door. The child learns to distinguish 
between cat and dog, cow and dog, rodent and dog by making public her claims and having 
parents gently amend her pronouncements. Likewise the mathematician hunches over her 
work alone in ah attic study for months, perhaps years, learning: reading books and others' 
papers, playing with numbers, scratching out alternative solutions. When she thinks she has 
got it right, she delivers a paper at a conference or submits an article for publication. And in 
so doing, she puts her "knowledge" to a public test where is shaped, edited, sometimes 
rejected by conversation, debate, and discourse. And while there is considerable debate 
between theorists about the finer, more subtle theoretical details, there are some shared 
concerns and beliefs. First is the point that there are some things we learn best in the company 
of others, for making one's knowledge public is an important stage in learning. Second, and 
central, is the idea that knowing and learning is not located solely in an individual's mind. 
Rather, knowledge and learning exist in the interactions between individuals and the contexts 
in which they live. Third, it follows that it is in these public settings that standards lie: The 
norms for testing the quality of a performance are determined by groups, not individuals. In 
all areas of knowledge, groups of mathematicians and scientists, historians and writers 
together determine — through criticism, debate, proofs validation and the like — their shared 
standards. 

Although social groups have always played an important role in an individual's learning, 
schools have traditionally focused on the individual aspects of learning. Students have 
worked quietly at their desks, writing papers, filling out worksheets, taking tests, reading 
textbooks. Ideas have not been submitted to public debate. In part this is because teachers 
must manage groups of children who are not there voluntarily. But recent developments have 
asked teachers to incorporate more activities that take advantage of what we can learn in 
social settings, including cooperative groups, classroom discussions, and student 
performances. In so doing, teachers are asked to focus not only on individual students, but 
also on the development of "communities of learners." 

Learning as context-specific . For a long time, psychologists tried to develop a general and 
generalizable theory of thinking that would work across all subject matters, all contexts, all 
individuals. The pursuit of this general theory has been less-than-successful for several 
reasons. First, it was assumed that the locus of thinking was in an individual's mind, instead of 
in the interaction between the individual and the environment. Second, it was assumed that 
thinking and learning were standard, generic processes. Any two people, the assumption was, 
leam in exactly the same way. 

Frustrated in their search for a general theory, psychologists have explored other possibilities. 
In so doing, they have concluded that learning and thinking are "situated," in other words, that 
contexts matter. For example, cognitive anthropologists who have studied mathematics in 
"real" life — the mathematics involved in being a warehouse worker, for example, or a delivery 
person — have discovered that such workers have highly developed mathematical skills. Yet 
these very same people do poorly on standardized tests. Theorists argue that the contexts in 
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which we learn and work fundamentally shape what we do and know. This means that 
knowledge and skill cannot be thought of as easily transferable from situation to situation. 

Learner differences are a resource . Another significant shift has occurred in the value that we 
place on individual and group differences. One of the self-evident truths of schooling is that 
learners come with different experiences, capacities, understandings, and backgrounds. For a 
long time, however, we spoke of differences as static abilities that determine how much or 
how fast a learner can. Differences were considered to be deficits: If a child came to school 
with a background different than someone else, teachers often talked about what he did not 
know or had not done. But as our cpuntry continues its move toward a democratic, 
multicultural nation, we have been legitimately chastised for this deficit thinking and urged to 
think of differences as a resource to use, not as an obstacle to overcome. Rather than treating 
learners' starting places as "gaps," teachers need to assume that students start in sensible 
places. Teachers need to "give learners reason," by respecting and understanding learners' 
prior experiences and understandings, assuming that these can serve as a foundation on which 
to build bridges to new understandings. 

Knowing something involves both the what and the how . The fifth and final significant shift 
concerns assumptions about what students should leam. No longer is it acceptable for 
students to quietly master only the rules and facts of a discipline. Contemporary educational 
reform demands that students have a more flexible understanding of mathematics and 
language arts, biology and physics, geography and history. They must know the basics, but 
they must also know how to use those basics to identify and solve nontraditional problems. 

. . .If students are to leave school armed with the knowledge and skill necessary to participate 
as citizens and thinkers, they need to know many things. They need to leam about the ideas, 
theories, facts, procedures of a discipline. . ., they need extensive experience with the ways in 
which ideas are argued and proved in disciplinary fields, as well as a deep and thorough 
understanding of the facts and concepts in each field. Children need to write, the reformers 
argue, so that they can read critically and not be persuaded by spurious text. Students need to 
do statistical analyses of problem that they themselves identify so that they might be better 
consumers of statistics used daily by the pros. Students need to read sources and work on 
their own historical interpretations so that they are better able to critique the ones they read. 

The Implications for Teaching and Teachers 

Teaching as intellectual work . Perhaps the most significant implication of these ideas about 
l earnin g and knowledge is they imply that thoughtful teachers are intellectuals who think both 
about subject matter and students, constructing bridges between the two. Good teachers must 
think hard about what they want their students to leam, contemplating myriad questions like: 
What is interesting about this subject for my students? What ideas and concepts are 
particularly diffi cult? Why? What do my students already know that might help? What do 
they believe that might get in the way? How do students construct their understandings? 

The current emphasis on teacher thinking and decision-making has led to a change in the way 
that we think about, observe, and evaluate teachers and their teaching. Research on teaching 
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now entails asking teachers why they act as they do and what they learn from then- 
experiences. Administrators no longer crouch in the back of classrooms, fillin g out checklists 
of behaviors. Instead, teachers and their colleagues (other teachers, principals, curriculum 
coordinators) are expected to talk about why they taught as they did, answering questions 
about their reasons, rationales, and reflections: Why did you teach this lesson? What did you 
hope to accomplish? What would you change? 

Teachers as listeners and inquirers . In many ways, teachers must act as scientists, 
investigating students' thinking, finding ways to learn about how a particular student is 
actively constructing her understanding. Teachers must probe students' understanding, 
sometimes even interviewing them about their thoughts and logic. Instead of simply being 
founts of knowledge, teachers will have to become inquirers, always asking questions, testing 
hypotheses about what their students know, and don't. 

Learning to inquire -- both in class in the company of students, alone in personal reflection, 
using alternative forms of assessment, and outside of class in the company of adults — is 
unnerving, time consuming, and requires the development of new knowledge and skill. 
Knowing how to listen is a skill to be developed, not a inherited trait granted all teachers, 
therapists, lawyers, and doctors. It requires a sensitivity to better and worse questions and the 
capacity to read between the lines of a child's response. 

Teachers as (team) coaches . If learning involves social interaction and if knowing involves 
both knowledge of facts and processes of proofs then teaching will also require better 
classroom discourse. To do so, students ~ like mathematicians or historians -- will need to 
learn how to argue with one another in intellectually productive ways. Teachers will have to 
create occasions for such discourse, and act as rudder, keeping the collective on course. The 
ideal classroom will no longer be one in which 30 students are always silently working. 
Instead, students will spend some time working in alternative arrangements — small and large 
groups — talking to each other often, making public their personal knowledge and beliefs, 
constructing and testing their knowledge with peers and teachers. To help them, teachers will 
have to understand when and how to use different pedagogical approaches. Teachers must 
systematically consider their goals and their students, the subject matter they want students to 
leam, and select pedagogical strategies that will enable student learning. 

Much current talk of teaching explores the use of alternative metaphors; instead of teacher-as- 
teller, we hear about teacher-as-coach, teacher-as-collaborator, teacher-as-guide. The appeal 
of the teacher-as-coach metaphor lies in the fact that coaches support players as they leam to 
demonstrate mastery — even excellence. Coaches must help players develop foundational 
knowledge and skill, must provide opportunities for practice, must keep an eye on the 
structure and timing of a player's learning. 

In addition to helping students leam through doing, coaches must (find) ways to help a team 
collaborate and win. This often means knowing each player's individual talents and creating 
team strategies that take advantage of those talents; teachers who believe that knowledge is 
constructed and that groups of students and teachers working together can leam more than 
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working at isolated stations must find ways to construct a community of learners that takes 
full advantage of the breadth of knowledge and experience different members of that 
community bring. 
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The following is excerpted from OERJ's Working Paper on u Leadership and Organizational 
Vitality ” by Lee G. Bolman and Terrence E. Deal (September 1997). The complete 16-page paper 
is available from the U.S. Department of Education Blue Ribbon Schools Program. Working 
papers were commissioned to promote the exchange of ideas among researchers and practitioners. 

Introduction 

Historically, the image of the leader was a strong, usually male, heroic figure who knew what 
needed to be done and directed others to do it. This model of leadership dove-tailed with the 
hierarchical, top-down model of bureaucracy that came to dominate both business and 
educational organizations during much of the twentieth century. 

The old models were reasonably serviceable until a series of economic, social, and technical 
changes forced a transformation in thinking about organization and leadership. Only a century 
ago, most human activity and organizations were much smaller, simpler and more localized. 

In such a world, a single decision-maker could process much of the relevant information make 
decisions, and announce them. In the modem world of rapid change, globalization, and 
gigantic institutions, no one individual can possibly process all the information or make all the 
decisions. Leaders now need to be sophisticated analysts of complexity who focus less on 
deciding and more on designing systems of multiple decision nodes. 

The new circumstances call for a view of the leader as a creator of possibilities - dreams of 
mutual learning and appreciation, and visions or creative ways to work constructively and 
collaboratively at cultural boundaries. To weather this transitional context, school leaders 
need to understand two basic realities about school leadership: 

1. Leadership is a three-way relationship among leaders, constituents and concepts. 

Though leadership is typically seen as a property of individuals, recent research confirms that 
focusing only on characteristics of individuals provides a very partial and distorted picture of 
leadership. Individual leaders do make a difference, sometimes a critical difference. But 
constituents and situations are very powerful forces, often favoring the status quo. 

2. Leadership is not a top-down influence for those in high positions. It is a process of 
reciprocal influence centered on questions of purpose, values, and strategies. 

Leadership has traditionally been viewed as something provided by a few people in prominent 
places. We look to principals to solve the problems of schools, and superintendents to solve 
the problems of districts. Marshall (1992) in her studies of “atypical” administrators, Lortie 
(1993, 1994) in his studies of Chicago principals, and Johnson (1993, 1994, 1996), in her 
research on new superintendents, all found that local history, values, and assumptions 
constrained possibilities for individuals who hoped to provide leadership. Murphy (1994) 
noted the context of school reform in the 1990s often leaves school principals feeling 
overwhelmed and floundering amidst a surfeit of pressures and dilemmas. This research 
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implies that schools of the future will need to be designed and structured very differently from 
the top-down, bureaucratic patterns of the past. 



What Kind of School Leadership Do We Need? 

In the free of intractable problems and sizable expectations, school leaders need clear vision, a 
strong knowledge base, highly developed communications skills, enlightened cultural 
sensitivity, and a deep commitment to educational outcomes. Better education for more 
children in the face of dwindling resources and fiscal constraints requires school leaders who 
can mobilize people, groups, and community resources to confront and resolve challenging 
problems moving schools toward the fulfillment of multiple goals. 

Given these challenges we can no longer afford to look to principals alone for leadership in 
school buildings. 

Several propositions provide guidelines for encouraging school leadership to effectively 
confront conditions of the emerging 21 st century. 

1. Leadership in effective schools will be a collaborative process engaging multiple 
stakeholders: administrators, teachers, parents, students, and others. 

School leaders possess authority and are expected to use their legitimate power in making 
everyday managerial decisions. But they can rarely make significant changes by fiat. They 
must rely heavily on their ability to persuade, which depends on the quality of their 
relationships with constituents. Murphy (1994) found that. . . . "Teachers appear substantially 
more willing to participate in all areas of decision-making if they perceive their relationships 
with their principals as more open, collaborative, facilitative and supportive. They are much 
less willing to participate if they characterized their relationships with principals as closed, 
exclusionary, and controlling." Similarly, Lortie (1994) reports that elementary teachers in 
Chicago "insisted on approachability and openness" and "wanted to believe in the principal's 
sincerity and to trust his or her moral commitment." In sum, memos and commands need to 
be replaced by a constant give and take among all members of a school community. 

A promising path that school leaders may use to engage multiple stakeholders, . . . involves 
creating teams for specific tasks. Many efforts to promote "shared governance" have focused 
primarily on school-level decision-making. Such efforts often bog down in the face of conflict 
and frustration. An alternative is self-managing teams given responsibility not for schoolwide 
decision-making, but for more specific educational tasks (for example, the K-2 program, or 
the science curriculum). Experience in other sectors shows that self-managing work teams are 
an extremely powerful mechanism for fostering commitment, innovation and flexibility. The 
key is to ensure each team (1) has a clear focus, (2) possesses the authority and control of 
resources that it needs to do its job, and (3) knows for what and how it is accountable. 
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2. Schools need a focused educational vision. 



Without vision, a school is directionless and adrift. Constituents expect leaders to provide a 
sense of direction and tend to be highly critical of those who have "no vision." Yet leaders 
who try to impose their own ready-made vision on a school or district often founder in the 
face of limited authority and conflict rampant among multiple constituencies. 

Murphy (1994) (reports that) "Visioning is a critical function of principals working to 
facilitate transformational change at their schools. A key difference in restructuring schools is 
that the principal is not the sole or primary determiner of the vision." Johnson (1996) found 
that it was rare for leaders to bring an educational vision unchanged from one place to 
another. More often, leaders work with colleagues and constituents to orchestrate a process 
through which a vision emerges. The impact of the vision, though, depended less on how it 
emerged than whether it was clear and made sense to constituents. 

Research consistently suggests that nothing a principal does is more important than helping to 
build a schoolwide commitment to educational outcomes and that this is a "corporate 
responsibility" (Lortie, 1994) which falls particularly on the principal. 

3. Leadership and management are both important 

Warren Bennis’s dictum that many organizations are over-managed but under-led is only half 
true in education. Schools are often both under-managed and under-led. Miles (1993) shows 
external constraints and weak information systems both hinder effective management of a 
school district's scarce resources. For example, categorical funding mandates make it very 
difficult to move resources where they are most needed, but many school districts have limited 
understanding of where their money goes. They often do not know how much they spend on 
classroom instruction, nor how their spending patterns compare to others. 

Much of the leadership impact of both superintendents and principals occurs through 
managerial decisions (such as developing budgets, allocating resources, hiring staff and 
implementing policy). Lortie found that teachers' assessment of principals' effectiveness was 
heavily determined by such managerial qualities as ability to ensure a timely flow of supplies 
and materials. While managerial qualities are a necessary component of school leadership, 
such qualities alone are not sufficient. 

4. Educational leaders must be effective political leaders. 

Moving from traditional, bureaucratic schools presents many political challenges: how to build 
the support and investments from diverse stakeholders who can make or break any effort at 
educational reform. In a world of turbulence, scarcity, diversity, and conflict, astute school 
leaders need the skills of constructive politicians the ability to develop a direction, build a base 
of support, and to manage relations with both allies and opponents. This requires four key 
political skills: 
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(1) Agenda setting. Effective leaders are able to develop an agenda for change that takes 
account of both aspirations and political reality — an elegant integration of the desirable and 
the possible. Reflecting on his many years in educational administration, Warren Bennis 
made the deceptively simple observation, “It struck me that I was most effective when I knew 
what I wanted.” 

(2) Mapping the political terrain. It makes little sense to plunge into a mine field without 
knowing where the explosives are buried, yet school administrators unwittingly do it all the 
time — they launch new initiatives with little or no effort to map the political field. Kotter 
(1985) suggests that the first two steps in any influence process are: (1) Identify relevant 
relationships (figure out who needs to be led), and (2) assess who might resist, why, and how 
strongly (figure out where the leadership challenges will be). 

(3) Networking and forming coalitions. A good political map helps with the first task in 
building networks and coalitions: figuring out whose help you need. The second is to develop 
relationships with these people so that they will be there when you need them. No strategy 
will work without a power base. School administrators can get little done without the 
cooperation of others, often large numbers of others, including teachers, administrative 
colleagues, parents, students and support staff 

(4) Bargaining and negotiating. From a political perspective, bargaining is central to all 
decision-making. Negotiation is needed whenever two or more parties with some interests in 
common and others in conflict need to reach agreement. Principals, teachers and parents may 
all agree that the school should do what is best for children, yet differ sharply on what children 
need or on how it can be achieved 

5. Leadership in schools is a highly symbolic and spiritual enterprise. 

Bolman and Deal (1991, 1992) found attention to cultural issues of meaning, belief and faith is 
vital to leadership effectiveness across gender, sector and culture, looming even larger in 
schools than in other organizations. Sergiovanni (1992) argues that the moral dimension is at 
the heart of school leadership. Schools are central to a community's deeply held sense of itself 
and faith in its future. Deal (1995) argues that overemphasizing the rational side of school 
management while ignoring the spiritual dimension is a recipe for widespread disappointment 
and despair. Bolman and Deal (1997) define soul as "a bedrock sense of who we are, what 
we care about, and what we deeply believe in," and argue that such clarity is essential to the 
effectiveness of both leaders and institutions. 

6. Leaders need ideas and versatility. 

In seeking the ideas they need, effective leaders draw upon others within and outside the 
school, integrating different ideas with their own. Educational initiatives take root in schools 
only when teachers, principals, parents, and teachers understand, own, and shape them. 
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Promoting teacher leadership’^ an obvious strategy for generating ideas from within. Both 
training and tradition encourage teachers to focus primarily inside their classrooms. Too often 
they do not see themselves as leaders_with a broader responsibility for the health of the 
institution in which they are embedded. Teachers are generally not expected to lead, and they 
are given virtually no time or resources even if they might want to. Teachers need more 
preparation for leadership, coupled with roles that encourage them to lead. The traditional 
assumption that only principals provide leadership is a recipe for frustration and burnout for 
administrators. It also encourages isolation and a diminished sense of responsibility for 
teachers. 

i 

Many ideas and initiatives for reforms come from outside. Effective schools need to be 
actively engaged in learning, constantly seeking new ideas and options from a variety of 
sources. Otherwise, teachers, principals and parents get too immersed in day to day 
regularities. While they may know a great deal about what's wrong, they are often unsure or 
pessimistic that significant change is possible. Outsiders play a critical role in providing new 
possibilities and ideas -- curricula, learning objectives, teaching methods, discipline strategies. 
Outsiders are also needed to help to generate resources, support and room to experiment. 

Too often, traditional schools are closed and isolated. They need instead to reach out and 
actively seek engagement with external constituents. 
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Data-Driven School 
Improvement 

By James H. Johnson 

E ffective educators make 
effective decisions, 
decisions based on accurate 
information. If knowledge 
is power, then studying the current 
abilities, skills, attitudes, and learn- 
ing styles of students empowers 
educators to adjust the curriculum 
to achieve whatever goals the 
school and district have chosen. 

When educators study their 
schools and classes, they seek an 
answer to an ageless question: Is it 
good because we’ve been doing it 
for a long time, or is it good be- 
cause we have tangible evidence of 
its worth (James McLean 1995)? In 
many instances one must conclude 
the former because no evidence ex- 
ists to support the latter. 

One solution is to collect data on 
student learning that are both timely 
and accurate. 

Can Data Use Improve 
Education? 

McLean contends that “imple- 
mentation of a complete program of 
data collection and use can lead to 
the improvement of education as 
has no other educational innovation 
of the last century.” Fundamental to 
this effort is equipping teachers and 
administrators with the skills and 
inclination to ask, “Is there a better 
way?” 

Traditionally, data collected in 
schools have been used to assess 
student performance. But with the 
growing decentralization of power 
in most districts, educators are more 
likely to rely on data to help them 
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make better choices and uncover 
better ways of serving students and 
the community. 

Educators routinely evaluate 
reading, writing, and math achieve- 
ment, but they rarely assess 
management skills, individual 
learning styles, or other elements 
that may affect student achieve- 
ment. 

“We do the testing,” said 
Marilyn Olson, of the Lane Educa- 
tion Service District, “and we get 
the individual student’s scores back, 
but there’s no concerted effort to in- 
terpret the data and work with 
them” (Johnson 1996). 

Olson is currently involved with 
a project to create a database “that 
is consistent and accurate enough so 
that we can use it to make program 
changes.” The goal is to enable edu- 
cators to collect accurate 
information on students so they can 
make adjustments to teaching styles 
or curricula to gain measurable im- 
provements. Students experiencing 
difficulty can be identified and 
helped earlier than is currently pos- 
sible. 

“Right now,” Olson says, 

“we’ve got different teachers deal- 
ing with different data and they 
don’t talk to each other, so a student 
slips through and no one recognizes 
the discrepancies in the student’s 
data.” 

What Types of Data Should Be 
Collected? 

Data are endemic in educational 
settings. As Richard Wallace (1996) 
reports, “School districts usually 
gather much more data than they 
can effectively use.” The challenge 
is to analyze the information and 
use it wisely. Many believe the 
logical starting point is to make bet- 



ter use of existing or archival data 
(Wallace, Emily Calhoun 1994, 
McLean). These data include statis- 
tics on attendance, grades, referrals, 
retentions, and standardized-test re- 
sults. When compiled and reported 
on a regular basis, archival data 
provide a baseline of school opera- 
tions and can be used to make 
comparisons among similar 
schools. 

With minimal effort, these data 
can often be disaggregated or bro- 
ken down. Often done by grade, 
gender, race, or socioeconomic 
background, disaggregation can re- 
veal previously unrecognized 
patterns that, in turn, may suggest 
areas in need of improvement. 

With varying degrees of effort, 
other classes of data can be col- 
lected. Examples include survey 
results, interviews, numbers of 
books read, and other information 
on student achievement. These data 
typically require development of a 
means to collect and analyze the in- 
formation (Calhoun). Data that may 
be more difficult to collect and in- 
terpret objectively include 
evaluations of student work, such as 
portfolios and exhibitions. 

Should Teachers Serve as 
Researchers? 

Traditionally, educational re- 
searchers have been the ones to 
proclaim various educational prac- 
tices as either effective or 
ineffective. Principles of effective 
instruction are often drawn from 
large-scale studies. 

However, teachers do not work 
in large-scale, static settings. They 
face unique sets of students who re- 
spond variably to different strategies. 
Hence applying academic research 
Endings to individual classrooms 
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can be problematic. 

One alternative to overreliance 
on the findings of large-scale stud- 
ies is for educators to assume the 
role of researcher. By studying their 
students, teachers can bring the aca- 
demic findings down to earth, as it 
were, and discover what works in 
their specific classroom. 

Susan Black (1996) equates 
teacher research to the work done 
by anthropologists or ethnogra- 
phers. “They are able to observe the 
cultural scene closely. . . and create 
a research record of the people, 
places, events and objects within it, 
as well as their own personal inter- 
actions and responses.” By using 
the classroom as laboratory, teach- 
ers can, for example, learn whether 
interdisciplinary teaching is as ef- 
fective with their remedial students 
as with their high achievers. 

Research conducted by teachers 
differs from academic research 
(Black). First, academic researchers 
strive for objectivity, keeping the 
subjects of their study at arm’s 
length. Teachers, in contrast, main- 
tain a close relationship with the 
objects of their study. Academics 
try to design and control events un- 
der study while teachers observe 
activities as they occur in the real 
world, namely their classes. Finally, 
traditional researchers seek to glo- 
balize results while teachers know 
that their findings apply only to the 
students in their classes. 

Such small-scale studies are of- 
ten termed action research , because 
the teacher-researcher takes action 
based on the results of his or her 
findings. The research may be for- 
mal or informal, short- or long- 
term. But it is based on the under- 
standing that the results are 
collected from a set of students and 
the action is applied to those same 
students (Calhoun, Molly Watt and 
Daniel Watt 1991). 

How Can Data Be Used 
Effectively? 

In any organization, those who 
possess information typically exer- 



cise a degree of power or control 
over those who don’t. How infor- 
mation is to be used will affect how 
data-collection initiatives are per- 
ceived and then implemented. 

Data can be used to judge 
people’s performance and take pu- 
nitive action against underachievers, 
or it can be used to diagnose prob- 
lems and determine the efficacy of 
solutions. 

Principals’ “willingness to pro- 
vide opportunities for information 
acquisition. . . may be tempered by 
their competitive notions of power 
which only impede the empower- 
ment of teachers” (Pe ggy Kirby and 
Ira Bogotch 1989). 

The concept of continuous im- 
provement should be stressed. 

“Each data-collection cycle and its 
results should not be thought of as 
an activity with a grade. . . it should 
be thought of as information on the 
progress being made toward attain- 
ing the collective goal and to assist 
all members of the organization as 
they make decisions for current and 
future action, ” states Calhoun. 

Choosing a specific area of fo- 
cus is also crucial. Through 
consultation with other staff mem- 
bers, whether formally or 
informally, the researcher needs to 
select a well-defined set of objec- 
tives. The data-collection cycle and 
subsequent action steps should be 
designed to address these needs. 
When goals of the improvement ef- 
fort are clearly defined, teachers, 
staff, and the community will be 
more likely to understand and sup- 
port the initiative. 

What Steps Can Schools Take To 
Improve Their Use of Data? 

Most researchers suggest that a 
logical first step in using data is to 
begin making better use of existing 
dafo A systematic analysis of data 
that are already being collected can 
reveal previously unseen patterns 
and opportunities for improvement 
More inventive data sources require 
greater efforts to collect and inter- 
pret them. 



Outside resources can support 
efforts to collect and analyze data 
effectively. For example, the North- 
west Regional Educational 
Laboratory administers a variety of 
data-driven school-improvement 
programs that have been proven ef- 
fective (Robert Blum, Kim Yap, 
and Jocelyn Butler 1992). One re- 
cent innovation is their “data in a 
day” program, wherein advisors, 
staff, and student volunteers select 
an area of focus in the morning, 
collect data, and present findings 
later the same day. The immediacy 
of the results and the involvement 
of a range of individuals often pro- 
vide tangible benefits to everyone 
involved, especially the students. 
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Professional Learning Communities: 
What Are They and Why Are They Important? 



In education circles, the term learning 
community has become commonplace. It is 
being used to mean any number of things, such 
as extending classroom practice into the com- 
munity; bringing co mmunit y personnel into the 
school to e nhanc e the curriculum and learning 
tasks for students; or engaging students, 
teachers, and administrators simultaneously in 
learning — to suggest just a few. 

This paper focuses on what Astuto and 
colleagues (1993) label the professional 
community of learners, in which the teachers in 
a school and its administrators continuously 
seek and share learning and then act on what 
they learn. The goal of their actions is to 
anbanre their effectiveness as professionals so 
that students benefit. This arrangement has 
also been termed communities of continuous 
inquiry and improvement. 

As an organizational arrangement, the 
professional learning community is seen as a 
powerful staff development approach and a 
potent strategy for school change and 
improvement. Thus, persons at all levels of the 
educational system concerned about school 
improvement — state department personnel, 
intermediate service agency staff, district and 
campus administrators, teacher leaders, key 
parents and local school community members 
— should find this paper of interest. 

This paper represents an abbreviation of 
Hord’s review of the literature (1997), which 
explored the concept and operationalization of 
professional learning communities and their 
outcomes for staff and students. 



the beginnings of professional 

LEARNING COMMUNITY 

During the eighties, Rosenholtz (1989) 
brought teachers’ workplace factors into the 
discussion of teaching quality, maint aining 
that teachers who felt supported in their own 
ongoing learning and classroom practice were 
more committed and effective than those who 
did not receive such confirmation. Support by 
means of teacher networks, cooperation among 
colleagues, and expanded professional roles 
increased teacher efficacy in meeting students’ 
needs. Further, Rosenholtz found that 
teachers with a high sense of their own efficacy 
were more likely to adopt new classroom 
behaviors and also more likely to stay in the 
profession. 

M<*T ^iigblin and Talbert (1993) 
confirmed Rosenholtz’s findings, suggesting 
tha t when teachers had opportunities for 
collaborative inquiry and the learning related 
to it, they were able to develop and share a 
body of wisdom gleaned from their experience. 
Adding to the discussion, Darling- Hammond 
(1996) cited shared decision making as a factor 
in curricul um reform and the transformation of 
teaching roles in some schools. In such schools, 
structured time is provided for teachers to work 
together in planning instruction, observing 
each other's classrooms, and sharing feedback. 
These and other attributes characterize 
professional learning communities. 
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ATTRIBUTES OF PROFESSIONAL 
LEARNING COMMUNITIES 

The literature on professional lea rning 
communities repeatedly gives attention to five 
attributes of such organizational 
arrangements: supportive and shared 
leadership, collective creativity, shared values 
and vision, supportive conditions, and shared 
personal practice. Each of these is discussed 
briefly. 

r 

Supportive and Shared Leadership 

The school change and educational 
leadership literatures clearly recognize the role 
and influence of the campus administrator 
(principal, and sometimes assistant principal) 
on whether change will occur in the school. It 
seems dear that transforming a school 
organization into a lear nin g community can be 
done only with the sanction of the leaders and 
the active nurturing of the entire staffs 
development as a community. Thus, a look at 
the principal of a school whose staff is a 
professional learning community seems a good 
starting point for describing what these 
learning communities look like and how the 
principal “accepts a collegial relationship with 
teachers” (D. Rainey, personal communication, 
March 13, 1997) to share leadership, power, 
and decision making. 

Ludanne Car michae l, the first resident 
prindpal of t.bp. Harvard University Prindpal 
Center and a prindpal who nurtured a 
professional community of learners in her own 
school, discusses the position of authority and 
power typically held by prindpals, in which the 
staff views them as all-wise and all-competent 
(1982). Principals have internalized this 
“omnicompetence,” Carmichael asserts. ■ Others 
in the school reinforce it, making it difficult for 
princip als to a dmi t that they themselves can 
benefit from professional development 
opportunities, or to recognize the dynamic 
potential of staff contributions to dedsion 
making , Furthermore, when the prindpal’s 
position is so thoroughly dominant, it is 
difficult for staff to propose divergent views or 
ideas about the school’s effectiveness. 



Carmichael proposes that the notion of 
principals’ omnicompetence be “ditched” in 
favor of their partidpation in their own 
professional development. KLeine-Kracht 
(1993) concurs and suggests that 
a dmini st.rat.nrR, along with teachers, must be 
learners too, “questioning, investigating, and 
seeking solutions” (p. 393) for school 
improvement. The traditional pattern that 
“teachers teach, students learn, and 
a dmini strators m ana ge is completely altered 
. . . [There is] no longer a hierarchy of who 
knows more than someone else, but rather the 
need for everyone to contribute” (p. 393). 

This new relationship forged between 
a dminis trators and teachers leads to shared 
and collegial leadership in the school, where all 
grow professionally and learn to view 
themselves (to use an athletic metaphor) as “all 
playing on the same te am and working toward 
the same goal: a better school” (Hoerr, 1996, 
p. 381). 

Louis and Kruse (1995) identify the 
supportive leadership of prindpals as one of 
the necessary h uman resources for 
restructuring staff into school-based 
professional co mmuni ties. The authors refer to 
these prindpals as “post-heroic leaders who do 
not view themselves as the architects of school 
effectiveness” (p. 234). Prestine (1993) also 
dpfinfts characteristics of prindpals in schools 
that undertake school restructuring: a 
w illing ness to share authority, the capadty to 
facilitate the work of staff, and the ability to 
partidpate without do minatin g. 

Sergiovanni explains that “the sources 
of authority for leadership are embedded in 
shared ideas” (1994b, p. 214), not in the power 
of position. Snyder, Acker-Hocevar, and 
Snyder (1996) assert that it is also important 
that the prindpal believe that teachers have 
the capadty to respond to the needs of 
students, that this belief “provides moral 
strength for prindpals to meet diffi cult political 
and educational challenges along the way" (p. 
19). Senge (quoted by O’Neil, 1995) adds that 
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the principal’s job is to create an environment 
in which the staff can learn continuously; 
“[t]hen in turn, . . . the job of the 
superintendent is to find principals and 
support [such] principals” (p. 21) who create 
this environment. 

An additional dimension, then, is a chief 
executive of the school district who supports 
and encourages continuous learning of its 
professionals. This observation suggests that 
no longer can leaders be thought of as top-down 
agents of change or seen as the visionaries of 
the corporation; instead leaders must be 
regarded as democratic teachers. 

Collective Creativity 

In 1990, Peter Senge’s book The Fifth 
Discipline arrived in bookstores and began 
popping up in the boardrooms of corporate 
America. Over the next year or so, the book 
and its description of learning organizations , 
which might serve to increase organizational 
capacity and creativity, moved into the 
educational environment. The idea of a 
learning organization “where people 
continually expand their capacity to create the 
results they truly desire, where new and 
expansive patterns of thinking are nurtured, 
where collective aspiration is set free, and 
where people are continually learning how to 
learn together” (p. 3) caught the attention of 
educators who were struggling to plan and 
implement reform in the nation’s schools. As 
Senge’s paradigm shift was explored by 
educators and shared in educational journals, 
the label became learning communities. 

In schools, the learning community is 
demonstrated by people from multiple 
constituencies, at all levels, collaboratively and 
continually working together (Louis & Kruse, 
1995). Such collaborative work is grounded in 
what Newmann (reported by Brandt, 1995) and 
Louis and Kruse label reflective dialogue, in 
which staff conduct conversations about 
students and teaching and learning, identifying 
related issues and problems. Griffin (cited by 
Sergiovanni, 1994a, p. 154) refers to these 
activities as inquiry, and 



believes that as principals and teachers 
inquire together they create community. 
Inquiry helps them to overcome chasms 
caused by various specializations of 
grade level and subject matter. Inquiry 
forces debate among teachers about 
what is important. Inquiry promotes 
understanding and appreciation for the 
work of others. . . . And inquiry helps 
principals and teachers create the ties 
that bond them together as a special 
group and that bind them to a shared 
set of ideas. Inquiry, in other words, 
helps principals and teachers become a 
community of learners. 

Participants in such conversations learn 
to apply new ideas and information to problem 
solving and therefore are able to create new 
conditions for. students. Key tools in this 
process are shared values and vision;, 
supportive physical, temporal, and social 
conditions; and a shared personal practice. We 
will look at each of these in turn. 

Shared Values and Vision 

“Vision is a trite term these days, and at 
various times it refers to mission, purpose, 
goals, objectives, or a sheet of paper posted 
near the principal’s office” (Isaacson & 
Bamburg, 1992, p. 42). Sharing vision is not 
just agreeing with a good idea; it is a particular 
mental image of what is important to an 
individual and to an organization. Staff are 
encouraged not only to be involved in the 
process of developing a shared vision but to use 
that vision as a guidepost in making decisions 
about teaching and learning in the school 
(ibid.). 

A core characteristic of the vision is an 
un deviating focus on student learning, 
mflintfrinft Louis and Kruse (1995), in which 
each student’s potential achievement is 
carefully considered. These shared values and 
vision lead to binding norms of behavior that 
the staff supports. 

In such a community, the individual 
staff member is responsible for his/her actions, 
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but the common good is placed on a par with 
personal ambition. The relationships between 
individuals are described as caring. Such 
c a r in g is supported by open co mm u ni cation, 
made possible by trust (Fawcett, 1996). 

Supportive Condition 

Several kinds of factors determine when, 
where, and how the staff can regularly come 
together as a unit to do the learning, decision 
making, problem solving, and creative work 
that characterize a professional learning 
community. In order for learning communities 
to function productively, the physical or 
structural conditions and the human qualities 
and capacities of the people involved must be 
optimal (Boyd, 1992; Louis & Kruse, 1995). 

Physical conditions. Louis and Kruse 
identify the following physical factors that 
support learning communities: time to meet 
talk, small school size and physical 
proximity of the staff to one another, 
interdependent teaching roles, well-developed 
communication structures, school autonomy, 
and tAa rh ftr empowerment. An additional 
factor is the staff's input in selecting teachers 
and administrators for the school, and even 
encouraging staff who are not in tune with the 
program to find work elsewhere. 

Boyd presents a similar list of physical 
factors that, result in an environment conducive 
to school change and improvement: the 
availability of resources; schedules and 
structures that reduce isolation; policies that 
encourage greater autonomy, foster 
collaboration, enhance effective 
communication, and provide for staff 
development. Time is clearly a resource: 

“Time, or more properly lack of it, is one of the 
most diffic ult problems faced by schools and 
districts.” (Watts & Castle, 1993, p. 306). Time 
is a significant issue for faculties who wish to 
work together collegially, and it has been cited 
as both a barrier (when it is not available) and 
a supportiye factor (when it is available) by 
staffs engaging in school improvement. 



People capacities. One of the first 
characteristics cited by Louis and Kruse (1995) 
of individuals in a productive learning 
community is a willingness to accept feedback 
and to work toward improvement. In addition, 
the following qualities are needed: respect and 
trust among colleagues at the school and 
district level, possession of an appropriate 
cognitive and skill base that enables effective 
teaching and learning, supportive leadership 
from administrators and others in key roles, 
and relatively intensive socialization processes. 

Note the strong parallel with the people 
or human factors identified by Boyd (1992): 
positive teacher attitudes toward schooling, 
students, and change; students’ heightened 
interest and engagement with learning (which 
could be construed as both an outcome and an 
input, it seems); norms of continuous critical 
inquiry and continuous improvement; a widely 
shared vision or sense of purpose; a norm of 
involvement in decision making; collegial 
r el ationships among teachers; positive, caring 
student-teacher-administrator relationships; a 
s ense of community in the school; and two 
factors beyond the school staff — supportive 
community attitudes and parents and 
community members as partners and allies. 

Boyd (1992) points out that the physical 
and people factors are highly interactive, many 
of them influencing the others. Boyd and Hord 
(1994) clustered the factors into four 
overarching functions that help build a context 
conducive to change and improvement: 
reducing staff isolation, incr easin g staff 
Opacity, providing a caring and productive 
environment, and improving the quality of the 
school’s programs for students. 

Shared Personal Practice 

Review of a teacher’s behavior by 
colleagues is the norm in the professional 
learning community (Louis & Kruse, 1995). 

This practice is not evaluative but is part of the 
“peers helping peers” process. Such review is 
conducted regularly by teachers, who visit each 
other’s classrooms to observe, script notes, and 
discuss their observations with the visited peer. 
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The process is based on the desire for 
individual and co mmuni ty improvement and is 
enabled by the mutual respect and 
trustworthiness of staff members. 

Wignall (1992) describes a high school in 
which teachers share their practice and enjoy a 
high level of collaboration in their daily work 
life. Mutual respect and understanding are the 
fundamental requirements for this kind of 
workplace culture. Teachers find help, support, 
and trust as a result of developing warm 
relationships with each other. “Teachers 
tolerate (even encourage) debate, discussion 
and disagreement. They are comfortable 
sharing both their successes and their failures. 
They praise and recognize one another's 
triumphs, and offer empathy and support for 
each other’s troubles” (p. 18). One of the 
conditions that supports such a culture is the 
involvement of the teachers in interviewing, 
selecting, and hiring new teachers. They feel a 
co mmitm ent to their selections and to ensuring 
the effectiveness of the entire staff. 

One goal of reform is to provide 
appropriate learning environments for 
students. Teachers, too, need “an environment 
that values and supports hard work, the 
acceptance of challenging tasks, risk taking, 
and the promotion of growth” (Midgley & Wood, 
1993, p. 252). S haring their personal practice 
contributes to creating such a setting. 

Summary of Attributes 

Reports in the literature are quite clear 
about what successful professional learning 
communities look like and act like. The 
requirements necessary for such organizational 
arrangements include: 

• the collegial and facilitative 
participation of the principal, who 
shares leadership — and thus, power 
and authority — through inviting staff 
input in decision making 

• a shared vision that is developed from 
staffs unswerving commitment to 
students’ lear ning and that is 
consistently articulated and 
referenced for the staffs work 



• collective learning among staff and 
application of that learning to 
solutions that address students’ needs 

• the visitation and review of each 
teacher’s classroom behavior by peers as 
a feedback and assistance activity to 
support individual and community 
improvement and 

• physical conditions and human 
capacities that support such an 
operation 

OUTCOMES OF PROFESSIONAL 
LEARNING COMMUNITIES FOR STAFF 
AND STUDENTS 

What difference does it make if staff are 
communally organized? What results, if any, 
might be gained from this kind of 
arrangement? An abbreviated report of staff 
and student outcomes in schools where staff 
are engaged together in professional learning 
communities follows. This report comes from 
the summary of results included in the 
literature review noted above (Hord, 1997, 
p. 27). 

For staff, the following results have 
been observed: 

• reduction of isolation of teachers 

• . increased c ommitm ent to the mission 
and goals of the school and increased 
vigor in working to strengthen the 
mission 

• shared responsibility for the total 
development of students and collective 
responsibility for students’ success 

• powerful learning that defines good 
teaching and classroom practice and 
that creates new knowledge and beliefs 
about teaching and learners 

• increased meaning and understanding 
of the content that teachers teach and 
the roles they play in helping all 
students achieve expectations 

• hi gher likelihood that teachers will be 
well informed, professionally renewed, 
and inspired to inspire students 

• more satisfaction, higher morale, and 
lower rates of absenteeism 
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• significant advances in adapting 
teaching to the students, accomplished 
more quickly than in traditional schools 

• commitment to making significant and 
lasting changes and 

• higher likelihood of undertaking 
fundamental systemic change (p. 27). 

For students, the results include: 

• decreased dropout rate and fewer 
classes “skipped” 

• lower rates of absenteeism 1 

• increased lear ning that is distributed 
more equitably in the smaller high 
schools 

• greater academic gains in math, science, 
history, and reading than in traditional 
schools and 

• smaller achievement gaps between 
students from different backgrounds 
(p. 28). 

For more information about these 
important professional learning community 
outcomes, please refer to the literature review 
(Hord, 1997). 

IN CONCLUSION 

If strong results such as the above are 
linked to teachers and administrators working 
in professional learning communities, how 
might the frequency of such co mmunit ies in 
schools be increased? A paradigm shift is 
needed both by the public and by teachers 
themselves, about what the role of teacher 
entails. Many in the public and in the 
profession believe that the only legitimate use 
of teachers’ time is standing in front of the 
class, working directly with students. In 
studies comparing how teachers around the 
globe spend their time, it is dear that in 
cm in trips such as Japan, teachers teach fewer 
dasses and use a greater portion of their time 
to plan, confer with colleagues, work with 
students individually, visit other dassrooms, 
and en g age in other professional development 
activities (Darling-Hammond, 1994, 1996). 
Bringing about changes in perspective that will 
enable the public and the profession to 



understand and value teachers’ professional 
development will require focused and concerted 
effort. As Ludanne Carmichael has said, 
“Teachers are the first learners.” Through 
their partidpation in a professional learning 
community, teachers become more effective, 
and student outcomes increase — a goal upon 
which we can all agree. 
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Constructing Communities of Cooperation 

by Anne Tumbaugh Lockwood 



C urrently we hear much talk of 
“community” in schools — a term 
that, like “restructuring,” may 
mean quite different things to different 
people. Although the context and meaning 
of community may vary widely — from cre- 
ating a sense of shared experiences for prin- 
cipals and teachers to creating a supportive 
climate for students to encouraging students 
to give something back to the outside com- 
munity — educators and researchers see 
community, in general, as a positive factor 
that should be encouraged in schools. 

Understandably, when viewed in this 
vague and imprecise manner, some edu- 
cators, however, may demur; they may 
view “community” as “soft” — a “warm 
and fuzzy” concept that is intangible, 
somehow emotional, and therefore 
suspect. But when framed specifically in 
terms of how schools are organized to 
foster teacher engagement and student 
achievement, many researchers (Barth, 
personal communication, November 14, 
1994; Bryk & Driscoll, 1988; Lee & 
Smith, 1994; Louis, 1994; Newmann, 
1994; Peterson, 1994) view community 
in schools as a key and particularly 
encouraging part of the current wave 
of restructuring. 

Community : Implications for 
School Leaders 

W hat precisely do we mean when we 
talk about “community” in U.S. 
schools, and what does it mean when a 
school is communally and collaboratively 
organized? Newmann (1994) defines com- 
munity as “school staff members taking col- 
lective responsibility for achieving a shared 
educational purpose, and collaborating with 
one another to achieve that purpose” (p. 1). 
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For school leaders, what are the impli- 
cations of collective responsibility and 
collaboration? Do the twin concepts, 
“community” and “collaboration,” mean 
the school principal no longer exerts 
strong leadership or holds authority? 

Far from it. In fact, new concepts of 
schools as carefully structured communi- 
ties of learners actually demand more 
from principals: new skills, different 
ways of working collaboratively with 
staff to nudge, coax, negotiate, and facil- 
itate their engagement and investment in 
their work. In communally organized 
schools, the role of principals shifts from 
the traditional one of a CEO issuing 
edicts to a more subtle — and more diffi- 
cult — role in which the principal must 
be able to work productively with 
diverse teams of staff, parents, students, 
and other stakeholders (Peterson, 1994). 

In this publication, we will examine 
why and in what ways the overall 
concept of communally organized schools 
holds promise for increasing teacher 
engagement and, hence, boosting student 
achievement. Second, we will scrutinize 
what leadership means within a commu- 
nally organized school. Specifically, how 
does it change? Third, we will look at the 
actions taken by engaged teachers in 
communally organized schools. Fourth, 
we will present the evidence that suggests 
that a communally organized school leads 
to greater teacher engagement and height- 
ened student achievement. 

Finally, we will illustrate the changing 
roles of leaders in communally organized 
schools through a description of City 
Park Secondary School — a communally 
organized, very successful urban school 
drawn from the research of Karen 
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Seashore Louis — and tell the stories 
of The Open Charter School (Los 
Angeles, California) and Florin 
High School (Sacramento County, 
California). While City Park Second- 
ary School (a pseudonym for a large 
urban high school) is far along the 
road to high teacher engagement, 
demanding curricula for all students, 
and boosted student achievement — 
and thus can be considered an exem- 
plar of a communally organized 
school — its staff would undoubtedly 
consider it a work in progress. The 
other two schools amply illustrate the 
successes and ongoing challenges of 
schools restructuring for community 
and engagement, and each has a dif- 
ferent experience to relate. 

Community vs, Bureaucracy 

W hen a school is communally 
organized, how does it depart 
from conventional practice? Lee and 
Smith (1994, pp. 1-2) draw a distinction 
between schools organized communally 
and schools organized bureaucratically. 
They describe bureaucratically orga- 
nized schools as typically large, headed 
by a principal who functions as a 
manager, and comprehensive — offer- 
ing an array of specialties and courses 
from which students choose. 
Lieberman, Falk, and Alexander (1995) 
concur, maintaining that the principal 
in such schools is assumed to be the 
fount of pedagogical knowledge and the 
repository of power and control. 

The negative aspects of bureau- 
cratically organized schools, they 
contend, include increased stratifica- 
tion of students into high and low 
tracks; a lack of sustained time spent 
together on the part of teachers and 
students; and different and conflict- 
ing goals held by people in the school 
due to its size, complexity, and lack 
O 




of agreement on a common mission. 

In contrast, Lee and Smith 
describe communally organized 
schools as typically smaller, where 
complicated rules and procedures 
are less necessary, and where staff 
agree on the “organizational 
purpose” of the school (p. 2). 
Teachers 1 roles shift to collaborative 
ones, where they frequently work in 
teams on interdisciplinary curricula, 
which also serves to break down 
barriers between content areas. 
Rather than separating students 
by interests and abilities, diverse stu- 
dents are grouped together, and that 
is seen as a school strength, not a 
disabling and punishing sanction 
visited upon staff. 

Characteristics of Schools With 
High Teacher Engagement 

L ouis (1994), in her discussion of 
teacher engagement in urban 
schools, carefully defines teacher 
engagement, pointing out the addition- 
al struggles educators in urban schools 
confront, which include dwindling or 
severely insufficient resources, highly 
diverse student populations, and the 
demands of poverty and violence. Next, 
she pinpoints characteristics of school 
culture, school organization, teacher 
engagement, and school leadership that 
make successful communally organized 
schools stand apart. 

Teacher engagement, she explains, 
falls into four types: two are “affec- 
tive and focus on human relationships 
within the school,” and two others 
are “instrumental and focus on the 
goals of teaching and learning” (p. 7). 
The four types include: 

/ Engagement with the school 
as a social unit 

/ Engagement with students as 
unique whole individuals 



rather than as ‘empty vessels 
to be filled 

/ Engagement with academic 
achievement 

/ Engagement with a body of 
knowledge (p. 8) 

The cultures of the schools where 
teacher engagement is high, she says, 
include: 

/ A strong sense of being in a 
school with a mission 

/ An emphasis on closeness 
among staff members, an 
emphasis on respect and 
caring for students 

/ A demand for active 
problem-solving among 
teachers 

/ Peer pressure among teachers 
to work (pp. 14-19) 

These school culture characteristics 
don’t just happen, however — they 
are encouraged by a host of organiza- 
tional factors that include creating 
structures to promote teacher deci- 
sion-making, teacher collaboration, 
teacher professional development, and 
curriculum improvement (pp. 19-23). 

In schools where these characteris- 
tics of school culture and organiza- 
tion are present, the principal’s role 
changes from that of a traditional, 
top-down leader to a collaborative, 
knowledgeable, and entrepreneurial 
partner with staff, parents, and the 
broader outside community. Louis 
describes specific actions principals 
take to promote high teacher and 
student engagement, including: 

/ Buffering teachers from exter- 
nal distractions and demands 

/ Attending to daily routines 
(including an open-door 
policy when possible, high 
informal visibility within the 
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school, interacting informally 
with students and staff) 

/ Delegating and empowering 
staff as well as forthrightly 
confronting disengaged teachers 

/ Providing leadership on values 
held communally (pp. 24-26) 

Overcoming the “Myths 
of Leadership” 

W hat facilitates the type of leadership 
demanded in a collaborative and 
communal school, the leadership that helps 
teachers invest and engage in their work 
with a strong focus on student achieve- 
ment? Peterson (1994, p. 18) argues that 
the five “myths of leadership” identified by 
Bennis and Nanus (1985) must be over- 
come. The myths include: 

/ Leadership is a rare skill 
/ Leaders are bom, not made 
/ Leaders are charismatic 
/ Leadership exists only at the top 

/ The leader controls, prods, 
directs, and manipulates 

In fact, Peterson argues, the type of 
leader needed in a communally orga- 
nized school is one who sees the leader- 
ship potential in teachers and parents, 
who believes that staff development 
facilitates leadership, and who is able to 
motivate (not manipulate) others. In 
communally organized schools, he 
believes, leaders can be found in every 
position throughout the school and, in 
fact, must be in place for the school to 
succeed. Finally, control is something 
the collaboratively oriented leader has 
relinquished in favor of a more egalitari- 
an ideal that believes in others’ abilities 
to problem-solve (p. 19). 

Although the principals of City Park, 
The Open Charter School, and Florin 
High School differ in their administrative 
styles, they all demonstrate a collaborative, 
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yet decisive, leadership style that has pro- 
vided impetus for schoolwide teacher 
engagement, interdisciplinary curriculum 
planning, and high commitment to student 
achievement. In fact, the principals in the 
three schools we feature probably shunned 
a top-down leadership style from the 
outset of their administrative careers. 

These principals vary in their personal 
characteristics and temperaments, but 
they share a healthy respect for their 
staffs, the belief that teachers can and 
should problem-solve, the insistence that 
teachers be actively engaged in planning 
curriculum collaboratively (as interdisci- 
plinary and thematic as possible), a com- 
mitment to consensus-building in their 
schools around a common mission and 
shared goals, and the belief that they 
should model professional development 
for staff. 

The Roles of Principals and Teachers 
in Communally Organized Schools 

P rincipals and teachers in communally 
organized schools share certain char- 
acteristics, even though their roles differ. 
For instance, in the three schools we 
feature, teachers and principals see them- 
selves as active, hungry learners. They 
work hard to empower students to move 
from their familiar roles as passive recipi- 
ents of information to active participants in 
the act of learning. 

Principals encourage teachers to plan 
curriculum collaboratively — with input 
from a variety of sources, including 
parents and administrators — and where 
possible, urge staff to participate in 
worthwhile professional development 
experiences. In many bureaucratically 
organized schools, staff development ini- 
tiatives stop once the teacher returns to 
the classroom, uncertain or unable to 
implement the ideas she or he has 
gleaned. The teacher is not helped by a 
rigid departmental structure that discour- 
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Peer pressure in 
communally organized 
schools can nudge up 
the petformance of 
disengaged teachers - 
or squeeze out those 
who cannot perform 
at the school's 
expectations. 



ages the sharing of ideas. In communally 
organized schools, principals frequently 
participate side by side in the same pro- 
fessional development experiences with 
their teachers and collaboratively plan 
implementation of new ideas and con- 
cepts when they return to their schools. 
Staff in communally organized schools 
are open to ideas from the outside world 
and try to Ipase their curricular decisions 
on a solid research base, but do not rely 
heavily on outside “experts.” 

As one principal says: 

Staff development has to happen 
from within. We cant rely on gurus 
from the outside because once 
those gurus leave } so do their ideas. 

Principals work to involve teachers in 
a collaborative governance structure — a 
school norm, for instance, makes it 
imponant to participate on at least one 
committee. In communally organized 
schools, the committees have significant 
decision-making authority and are 
not hollow gestures toward involving 
teachers and parents. 

Principals and teachers also share the 
characteristics of risk-takers and educa- 
tional entrepreneurs — willing to try 
something new to see how well it works 
and willing to be vulnerable enough to 
ask for help. They possess a high degree 
of trust in their colleagues; in revealing 
areas in which they need help, they will 
not be perceived as weak. They are also 
willing to take on considerable outreach 
work with parents and the outside com- 
munity, viewing it not as an empty effort 
at public relations, but integral to the 
school’s mission and goals. 

Both principals and teachers in our 
three schools share respect for their stu- 
dents — respect that they find is 
returned. As one teacher says: 

“1 don't think educators treat chil- 
dren very honestly very often . . . 
when you have an authentic situa- 



tion in the classroom where you 
ask them honestly and you intend 
to listen , you get a whole different 
kind of reaction. As educators , we 
have to tap into that and quit the 
authoritarian separation of T know 
and you don't know.' The more 
honest questioning we can do the 
better results we are going to get. " 

In communally organized and oriented 
schools, lines of demarcation — between 
those who are supposedly “finished” as 
learners and those who are just starting 
out — are not clearly drawn; rather, all 
are learners and share that status. 

How Teachers' Roles Change 

W hat specific actions do engaged 
teachers take in communally orga- 
nized schools that differ from traditional 
practice? First, teachers relinquish often 
long-held and comfortable roles as content 
authorities and begin the often uncomfort- 
able process of questioning the effectiveness 
of their practice. This is especially difficult 
in secondary schools due to their history 
(Urban, 1982) and departmental, content- 
focused structure. 

Engaged teachers also share their suc- 
cesses and problems with their peers, 
which means they become vulnerable to 
external scrutiny and feedback — which 
illustrates a highly professional ethos. 
Peer pressure in communally organized 
schools can nudge up the performance of 
disengaged teachers — or squeeze out 
those who cannot perform at the 
school’s expectations. 

The Evidence: Is Community in 
Schools Effective 1 

D o communally organized schools 
“work”? The results of a study con- 
ducted bv-Lee and Smith (1994) strongly 
indicate they do. Using data from the 
National Education Longitudinal Study 
(NELS) in a study undertaken for the 



National Center on Organization and 
Restructuring of Schools, the authors 
asked if students learned more in schools 
organized communally. They then hypothe- 
sized that shifts from bureaucratically 
organized schools to communally orga- 
nized schools would affect student engage- 
ment positively, that achievement gains 
would be distributed more evenly among 
students with differing socioeconomic 
backgrounds, and that students would 
learn more in smaller schools. 

The authors identified traditional, 
moderate, and restructuring practices for 
their study. The restructuring practices 
included the following: 

/ Students keep same homeroom 
throughout high school 

/ Emphasis on staff solving school 
problems 

/ Parents volunteer in the school 

/ Interdisciplinary teaching teams 
are present 

/ The curriculum includes indepen- 
dent study and interdisciplinary 
English/social studies 

/ Mixed-ability classes in math/ 
science 

/ Cooperative learning focus 

/ Student evaluation of teachers 
important 

/ Independent study in math/science 
/ School-within-a-school 

/ Teacher teams have common 
planning time 

/ Flexible time for classes (p. 3) 

In their findings, Lee and Smith con- 
cluded that student achievement gains in 
the first two years of high school were 
“significantly higher” in the restructur- 
ing schools, with the achievement gap 
between lower socioeconomic status 
and higher socioeconomic status nar- 
rowed (pp. 3, 5). They also noted that 



schools that tried to take on too many 
activities that the authors defined as 
“restructuring reforms” — initiatives 
dramatically different from their current 
practice — were not as successful. And 
apart from the restructuring reforms 
they identified for their study, they 
found that school size is critical to both 
student achievement gains and an equi- 
table distribution of those gains across 
socioeconomic status. 

But the authors caution that simply 
implementing a number of items from 
their list of restructuring practices does 
not guarantee that student achievement 
will rise or that teacher engagement will 
increase. The change process, they warn, 
is too complicated for these restructuring 
practices to serve as a simplistic list or 
blueprint for schools to follow. 

Membership in a communally orga- 
nized school — a true community of 
learners — means a considerable invest- 
ment of self. The principals and teachers 
in our three schools are neither saints 
nor martyrs. Rather, they are real 
human beings often oppressed by the 
larger-than-life problems they face daily 
that are outside their control to affect 
directly, such as homeless students, high 
mobility, and severe and persistent 
poverty. An additional challenge — 
which can be an asset — is how to deal 
effectively with many different cultures 
and languages under one school roof. As 
they tell us, first forming a community 
of learners and then inhabiting it with 
advanced problem-solving abilities and 
thoughtfulness has meant they think dif- 
ferently about their roles as educators 
and about the students and families that 
they serve. 

Selected bibliography may be found under flap 
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City Park Secondary School: Community, Collaboration, Commitment 



The Setting 

C ity Park Secondary School is a 
small, innovative secondary' 
school located in an impover- 
ished section of a major northeastern 
city. It sits in the shadow of a public 
housing project where poverty, crime, 
drugs, and violence touch community 
members’ lives daily. The school 
shares a large 1950s-era building with 
two other small schools. The district 
allows high school parents and 
students to choose which school 
students will attend. Although the 
immediate neighborhood is largely 
Hispanic, the school aims for a diverse 
enrollment and has largely succeeded: 
Its student body is approximately 
45 percent black, 35 percent Hispanic, 
and 20 percent white. Students show 
a broad range of academic ability. 

The Philosophy 

C ity Park has roots in the progres- 
sive education tradition. It sub- 
scribes to the following principles: 
minimization of bureaucracy; a 
humanistic, open environment charac- 
terized by equal respect for staff and 
students (students do not need passes 
to go to the bathroom, and students 
and staff both use their first name); 
no tracking; a core curriculum 
planned and developed by teams of 
teachers; significant team planning 
time; instructional and learning strate- 
gies oriented around “essential ques- 
tions’’ and inquiry; parent 
involvement; and an overall sense 
of family. 



City Park’s principal has a philoso- 
phy of collaboration that ties teacher 
engagement to student engagement: 

You must remove teachers 
from isolation and make learn- 
ing exciting. To make learning 
exciting for students, you must 
make learning exciting for 
teachers, because when learn- 
ing is exciting for both teachers 
and students, kids cant get lost. 

The Structure 

T he school enrolls around 600 
students in three divisions (7-8, 
9-10, and 11-12). These are further 
divided into houses with about 80 stu- 
dents each. There are no traditional 
departments. Instead, each division has 
a Math-Science Team and a 
Humanities Team, each consisting of 
about five teachers. Teams meet weekly 
for two hours to develop and coordi- 
nate curriculum, share ideas, and 
discuss what has and has not worked. 

Scheduling is nontraditional, 
with students and teachers meeting 
for two-hour blocks. Because of 
the division structure, students 
stay with the same teachers for 
two years. They also have the 
same advisor throughout their high 
school years. A daily one-hour 
advisory period focuses on guidance 
for academic and personal growth, 
and reinforces the “family” atmo- 
sphere of the school. 

The entire school structure of 
City Park is seen by teachers as 
designed for empowerment: 



We are a decision-making 
school. We work as a whole 
school, we work. . . within 
our team and. . . within our 
classrooms where even kids 
are allowed to make some 
decisions about how things 
are to be done. 

City Park’s schedule makes time 
for a weekly two-hour meeting in 
which teams develop curricula, teach- 
ing strategies, and student assign- 
ments. The schedule refleas the value 
the school places on teachers’ engage- 
ment with the academic program: 

In my other school, what I 
was good at, I stayed good at. 
What I wasn't good at, I never 
improved. . . 1 really could 
have been in the building all 
by myself. There were never 
times when you could get 
together and discuss issues 
with other teachers . 

Schoolwide Engagement in Action 
City Park’s teachers: 

• Trust one another: 

When I came here ... I had 
to learn a lot. I got a tremen- 
dous amount of help. [The 
principal] helped me; [another 
teacher] with 14 years of 
experience became my best 
friend here ... I used to meet 
him every morning to talk 
about what we were going to 
do and how we were going to 
doit .. . and he would come 
observe my classes. 
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• Care about students: 



If you are teaching the kids , you see 
where each kid is and what their next 
step is. You have to perceive all of the 
differences ; . . . you have to handle 
the resistance so that they may make 
steps for themselves . . . That is an 
engaging process. 

• Unearth and solve problems: 

The assumption is that the kids are 
basically trying to do the best that they 
can , and that might not be so great at a 
given point in time , and you try to get 
everybody together and acknowledge 
that there's a problem . Rather than 
trying to blame someone t you try to 
deal with the problem , what are the 
different factors , and what can we do 
to change the situation . And that's the 
way problems are dealt with , even 
academically . 

• Collaborate with demanding colleagues 
to stimulate high-quality work 

• Participate in schoolwide retreats but ad hoc 
or semi-planned professional development 
opportunities are as important as days offi- 
cially dedicated to staff development 

• Develop curricula, instructional units, 
lesson plans, and instructional designs 
in teams 



Drawn from Teacher Engagement and Real 
Reform in Urban Schools (1994), by Karen 
Seashore Louis, published by the North 
Central Regional Educational Laboratory, 
edited by Anne Tumbaugh Lockwood. 






The superior teacher demonstrates. The great teacher inspires. ’ 

William Arthur Ward 




The Stories of Two Communally Restructuring Schools 

by Anne Turnbaugb Lockwood 



The Open Charter School, Los Angeles, California 

H ow does the principal — the primary school leader — work to engage teachers collaboratively in 
their work? How do teachers press one another into a communal, inspiring “best effort”? What 
structural factors contribute to high teacher engagement and a schoolwide focus on academic 
achievement? We pursued these questions with staff at two schools: The Open Charter School in Los 
Angeles, California, and Florin High School in the Elk Grove district of Sacramento County, California. 

The Open Charter School enjoys some enviable freedoms from district regulations — but they 
have been brought about by entrepreneurial, exhaustive work by its principal and teachers. 
Founded 15 years ago by parents as an alternative to court-ordered, mandatory busing, The Open 
Charter School is a magnet school that today serves 384 students, K-5, and recently was granted 
charter status. Its commitment to diversity is seen in its student population: 30 percent Caucasian, 
20 percent Hispanic, 20 percent African American, 20 percent Asian, and approximately 2 percent 
other ethnicities, including Native American. Students apply for admission and are selected by 
lottery; to ensure diversity of ethnicity, race, and socioeconomic status, points are given for the 
location of their neighborhood school, their ethnicity, and the ethnic needs of the district. 



One of the first things an observer notices about The 
Open Charter School is its unusual governance structure: a 
governing board makes all policy decisions at the school 
and is comprised of the principal, 6 of the school’s 12 
teachers who rotate their participation, and elected parent 
representatives from each demographic area that sends stu- 
dents to the school. The principal, Grace Arnold, also 
serves on a steering committee, which forms the middle 
level of governance, along with two teacher representatives 
and the governing board president and vice-president. 
Finally, a number of committees are devoted to curriculum, 
technology, budget, and development — with parent repre- 
sentatives who do not find it unusual to chair a committee. 

Arnold reveals a great deal about how she views teach- 
ers and the school’s academic mission when she discusses 
her leadership philosophy. W I see myself as the great con- 
nector,” she says, “connecting staff to educational 
research, to parents, to the business community, to the 
community at large, to the state legislature.” Her 
entrepreneurial style is a must for The Open Charter 
School to stay afloat, since it is partially funded by the dis- 
trict and also actively fundraises and competes for private 
and federal grants to support its programs. 
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Clearly, Arnold and The Open Charter School’s staff 
enjoy a collaborative relationship, with teachers taking on 
leadership roles throughout the school — and status issues 
either blurred or nonexistent. 

To what extent is teacher participation on committees 
welcomed, and not regarded as yet another obligation in a 
busy teaching day? Arnold says, “Teachers choose the 
committees in which they want to participate. Having been 
a principal in other schools, I know that usually when you 
have committees no one wants to participate — it is per- 
functory. Either the committee never meets, or nothing 
ever happens.” 

She adds emphatically: “But not here.” 

Committees respond to the school’s needs and are not 
static, Arnold repons. To illustrate what she terms “the 
binh of a committee,” she points to current staff and parent 
discussion about how best to educate those students identi- 
fied as gifted and talented — discussion that she believes 
should be funneled into a committee to study the topic. “I 
will set a date for the first meeting of a committee on educa- 
tion for the gifted, and we will appoint a chairperson on the 
spot from the people who come,” she explains. “All com- 
mittees are always open to anybody — and people come.” 
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Another integral part of the 
school’s structure can be seen in staff 
commitment to cross-age, team- 
taught grouping, according to 
Delores Patton, a third/fourth grade 
teacher. “We teach in clusters of two 
teachers and 64 children, with an 
overlap of K/l, 2/3, 3/4, 4/5, and 
4/5/6,” she explains. Just as teachers 
decide the committees in which they 
want to participate, they select their 
team partners on a voluntary basis. 

Authentic Curricula and 
Student Engagement 

T he focus of The Open Charter 
School is emphatically on student 
learning — with teacher learning 
paramount as well. The clusters are 
interdisciplinary and constructed in a 
way that demands a great deal from 
teachers as well as students. The inno- 
vative unit on cities that Patton and her 
team partner, Denise Cole, teach for 
grades three and four is an example of 
the imagination and careful planning 
that teachers bring to their classrooms. 

The yearlong unit is based on 
students’ “wish” for a different city 
where they would like to live in the 
future. “We walk the neighborhood, 
look at structures, and then look at a 
land model we have in the classroom, 
which is a 14 by 8 foot styrofoam 
model,” Patton says. “Each child gets 
a piece of the model, like a piece of a 
puzzle, which fits into a neighbor- 
hood area.” 

Students are divided into teams for 
each neighborhood, and collaborative- 
ly they design what they would like to 
have in their neighborhood area, 
which challenges their mathematical 
skills. “We do a lot with scale, because 
they have to figure out that half an 
inch equals six feet,” Patton explains. 

Students also must provide the city 
services that would be essential to 
O 




keep a city functioning. Within their 
neighborhood teams they make a map 
of what they want to plan and they 
use items that they find to build the 
city, design it, paint it, and imagine 
what it would be like to live in it.” 

Each neighborhood team is divided 
into eight different commissions, with 
positions on each commission for 
every child. Each commission does an 
in-depth study of an aspect of a city, 
such as transportation, history, arts, 
or environment — and the rigors 
of commission work demand that 
students become “expert” in their 
topic, she says, which requires a sub- 
stantial amount of reading. “They 
design the transportation for the 
city,” Patton says, “and the environ- 
mental commission plans parks and 
recreational facilities for the city. The 
work the teams and commissions do 
is like putting together a quilt.” 

Obviously, Patton believes the 
benefits of this unit are substantial. 
“Learning this way empowers kids, 
because they are designing something 
that is similar to something they will 
live in when they are adults. They 
know instantly it is really an authen- 
tic curriculum.” 

Does she experience any difficulties 
with such a complicated and lengthy 
unit — which could become unwieldy 
or impractical? “No,” she responds. 
“One of the great things about the city 
project is that it provides equal access 
for all children to learn. It doesn’t 
matter if you can read or whether you 
are super in math — everyone in the 
cluster lives in a city.” 

She tells a poignant story to illus- 
trate her point. “I have one little girl 
who is struggling with reading,” she 
continues, “and she lived in an inner- 
city neighborhood that wasn’t well- 
tended. We were talking about streets 
and repairing streets, and she looked 



up and said, They don’t repair my 
street very often; there are big holes 
in my street.’” 

Patton reports that a surprisingly 
sophisticated political discussion of 
inequity evolved spontaneously 
among the children, following the 
child’s comment, which to her epito- 
mizes the value of the project, just 
one of many innovative curriculum 
projects at The Open Charter School. 
She says, “It doesn’t matter whether 
you count how many seconds it takes 
a light to change on your corner, 
whether the trees are dead on your 
street, or whether you don’t have 
trees at all, there is some issue in your 
neighborhood that you can address.” 
She also looks beyond the 
demands The Open Charter School’s 
curriculum places upon students to 
an unusual quality that permeates it: 
honesty. “As educators we have to 
tap into how smart children are,” she 
says, “and quit the authoritarian sep- 
aration of T know and you don’t.’” 

Assessment: Strong Commitment 
to Authenticity • 

S tudent achievement at The Open 
Charter School is measured through 
statewide standardized tests and district 
tests, although philosophically the staff 
leans toward forms of authentic assess- 
ment. Arnold says, “We have student 
portfolios, with children encouraged to 
evaluate their own work and select 
samples of work to go into the portfolio. 
We also have parent-teacher conferences 
with the student present.” 

Patton says, “As a teacher and a 
parent, I believe we have to have 
some kind of statewide testing to 
make sure everybody deals with 
similar standards. In my classroom, 
my partner and I run a tight ship. 
We do high-level stuff. We try not to 
make the environment pressured, 
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but to set really high standards that 
reflect what we expect. They do 
a great deal of writing, a lot of 
editing, and a lot of polishing of 
certain pieces.” 

Both Patton and Arnold are espe- 
cially enthusiastic about The Open 
Charter School’s three-way assess- 
ment conferences, in which the child 
plays an integral role. w We give the 
child a student evaluation sheet, and 
ask her to evaluate how she feels her 
writing and math is going,” Patton 
says. w We require that they answer 
the questions on this three-page doc- 
ument in complete sentences.” 

That exercise alone is a form of 
assessment, she says. “If a child can’t 
write complete sentences, I will help 
her. But I am still going to make her 
do it.” If the child’s self-evaluation is 
inflated, teachers point that out at the 
conference, although, Patton reports, 
“Usually kids are harder on them- 
selves than others are.” 

Arnold agrees. M We establish a col- 
laborative with the child. The child 
can’t say, The teacher is mean. The 
teacher doesn’t like me,’ and then the 
parent comes to school and complains 
about the teacher. This way every- 
thing is totally straightforward.” 

T o Arnold, the collaborative struc- 
ture of The Open Charter School 
is the skeleton upon which the best 
learning experience can be constructed. 
“The strength of the school is its collab- 
orative tone and everyone being togeth- 
er. Our mission is to focus on children’s 
learning, and whatever we think is 
straightforward, it is out there.” 

Arnold points out that it is unreal- 
istic, even unnatural to expect perfect 
agreement among staff at all times. 
To her, one sign that the school’s col- 
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laborative culture is alive and well is 
its above-board tone and style, 
adhered to by all staff. 

She says candidly, “We do have 
disagreements and arguments about 
what should be done, but everything 
is above board. We discuss things 
outright because ultimately what is 
best for the child is in everybody’s 
heart. Even the parents, ultimately, 
will defer to the teacher.” 

Self-Evaluation and Monitoring 

P art of the school’s culture stresses 
ongoing self-evaluation for teachers, 
who appear to approach their work as 
a vocation, not an occupation. For 
example, there is no possibility Patton 
or her peers can be bored, she says, 
because their class preparation is 
simply too demanding and rigorous. 

Yet neither she nor other teachers 
see this as onerous. Interestingly, 
unlike many teachers in bureaucrati- 
cally organized schools who believe 
educational research is too “ivory 
tower” and divorced from everyday 
reality, Patton wishes she had more 
time to read research to inform and 
stimulate her practice. 

Obviously, this approach to teach- 
ing and interacting with children can 
become all-consuming — a concept 
Patton applauds. “Why shouldn’t it 
be?” she asks rhetorically. “It makes 
sense to me that you ought to teach 
what you love and that you ought to 
learn what you teach.” 

Arnold is eager to move to peer 
evaluations for teachers, saying, “It 
would fit in perfectly because the 
teachers are already divided into 
teams. All they have to do is give 
each other feedback, and I am 
encouraging them to ask one another 
to observe them and give them feed- 
back on something.” 



But the fervor of The Open Charter 
School means that it is not a work- 
place for all teachers — nor will all 
teachers be happy or fit in easily. Both 
Patton and Arnold mention the rigor- 
ous demands staff place upon one 
another — an aspect of the school as a 
workplace that has been maintained 
partly through the school’s ability to 
hire the staff they want. Patton says, 
“We have gotten savvy about the 
hiring process. We have been burned a 
couple of times, and we are careful.” 
What do staff look for in prospec- 
tive teachers? “Commitment,” Patton 
replies immediately, “understanding 
of curriculum, and love of kids. -We 
might ask: Tell us about the projects 
you do in your school. If they have a 
weeklong assignment, we see that as 
one level of commitment. If they do 
something for a year, that is another 
level of commitment. If they are 
doing something on the governing 
board and arranging speakers to 
come into the school, that is what we 
are looking for.” 

Implementing Professional 
Development 

S taff development does not stop with 
teachers attending workshops, 
because there is a built-in mechanism to 
ensure that teachers will apply and 
refine what they learn when they return 
to their classrooms. Arnold says, 
“Teachers wanted to refine the instruc- 
tion in math and science, and this year 
we sent six teachers — one per cluster 
— plus myself to a weeklong science 
institute sponsored by the University of 
Southern California.” 

The institute did not end with 
principal and teacher participation, 
however, because the six participat- 
ing teachers and Arnold planned how 
to involve the remaining teachers in a 
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critical scrutiny of the science 
program. “We started the process of 
using the science framework to identi- 
fy important ideas and concepts in 
science, deciding where we will 
emphasize them during the six years 
that children are here in school.” 

The next step will be a weekly, 
hourlong “Teachers’ Dialogue” for six 
teachers, alternating weekly, so that all 
twelve teachers will have an opportu- 
nity to meet and work on the science 
concepts alternating weeks. 

“We will use the dialogue approach 
to look at the materials, to see how 
we can expand what we are doing 
now. The teachers here,” Arnold says 
with pride, “really have a lot of exper- 
tise. If they draw from one another 
and use the resources here at the 
school, they can polish their teaching. 
They don’t need people from the 
outside telling them what to do. We 
find that meaningful staff develop- 
ment is a dialogue, an ongoing collab- 
oration between the principal, the 
teachers, and outside resources.” 

Although their work is grueling, 
staff look to the future with optimism. 
Arnold says, “Here as a principal I 
have a wonderful environment. I get 
to learn a lot. Personally, I find it 
stimulating because I deal with very 
strong parents and deal with different 
situations. The most interesting ques- 
tion for me is: What can we create 
that will be the best in public school- 
ing for children?” 

Not surprisingly, Patton has a 
similar vision. “We are looking toward 
the future,” she says passionately, “and 
we want to be on the cutting edge both 
in curriculum and in its application to 
technology as well. We are seeking to 
better ourselves and offer what we 
know to other people.” 




Florin High School , Elk Grove District, Sacramento, California 

W hat challenges does a high school — traditionally the last bastion of conventional practice 

face when committed to restructuring for a communal, collaborative structure? How does 
it deal with an ambitious, ever-shifting program and an extremely diverse student popula- 
tion? How does the principal’s leadership style foster teacher engagement and collaboration so that bar- 
riers between content areas are diminished? Built in 1989, Florin High School opened with 1,100 
students ninth and tenth grades) and has added a grade each year. Experiencing rapid growth, Florin 
presently enrolls approximately 2,500 students, has an AFDC count of approximately 36 percent, and 
is markedly diverse: 36 percent White, 17 percent African American, 12 percent Hispanic, 25 percent 
Southeast Asian, 1 percent Native American, and 8-9 percent Filipino/Pacific Islander. Twenty-nine 
different languages are spoken daily at the school. 



In some ways staff at Florin High 
School were presented with an envi- 
able challenge in the late 1980s: the 
opportunity to plan a new high school, 
one committed to ongoing restructur- 
ing and a collaborative work environ- 
ment within which an emphasis on 
student learning would be paramount. 
Chosen to participate in an ASCD- 
sponsored initiative to create the 
school of the future, their views were 
broadened by visits to schools nation- 
wide where they gleaned ideas. 

And Florin’s staff was receptive to 
what they witnessed. Today, they use 
words like “visionary” and “cutting 
edge” when they talk about the 
agenda set for the school. Teachers 
clearly have thought carefully about 
the meaning of “restructuring,” a 
term frequently used somewhat 
loosely in the educational communi- 
ty. As Sue Verne, Florin’s restructur- 
ing coordinator and a social studies 
teacher, explains, “Restructuring 
means that a school is a demonstra- 
tion school, a visionary school, a 
school on the cutting edge of making 
changes, a school that doesn’t have 
all the answers, a school that shows 
O constant change.” 




Although Florin’s creation was not 
a top-down initiative, the importance 
of the principal as leader was under- 
scored when its first principal, 
William Huyitt, was appointed a year 
and a half before the school’s physi- 
cal existence. The current principal, 
Odie Douglas, at that time vice-prin- 
cipal, was an integral part of the 
initial planning, and was promoted 
into his current position in 1992, 
thus avoiding a leadership vacuum 
and possible loss of continuity. 

Collaboration for 
Curriculum and Governance 

D ouglas remembers the initial plan- 
ning and the general beliefs to 
which staff shared a commitment. “We 
wanted to be able to meet the needs of 
every student,” he recollects x and that 
philosophy meant a demanding envi- 
ronment for both students and staff. 
Administrators and teachers agreed 
they wanted to offer a challenging 
college preparatory curriculum to all 
students in a setting of heterogeneous 
grouping — and they wanted to depan 
from traditional subject-focused 
instruction to have a focus on interdis- 
ciplinary education. “We wanted this 
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focus primarily in English and social 
studies,” Douglas explains, “but also in 
other academic subjects as well.” 

To ensure that teachers didn’t 
succumb to content-focused, rigidly 
separated instruction — all too 
common in high schools — Florin’s 
first principal, Bill Huyitt, and 
Douglas worked with staff to plan a 
collaborative structure both for cur- 
riculum and governance. Rather than 
departments, the school is grouped in 
broad divisions to allow as much 
interdisciplinary work as possible and 
to facilitate communication across 
content areas. 

The five divisions consist of math, 
science, and technology; cultures and 
literature; visual and performing arts; 
health and P.E.; and instructional 
support, which consists of counseling 
and special education. These divisions, 
through their structure, demand that 
teachers see their content areas within 
a larger context. For instance, math 
teachers do not interact at a depan- 
mental level solely with other math 
teachers; instead, they engage in dia- 
logue with science and technology 
teachers in effons to integrate all of 
their classroom work. 
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“Restructuring means that a school is a demonstration school , 
a visionary school, a school on the cutting edge of making 
changes, a school that doesn't have all the answers, a school 



that shows constant change 

Different committees hold responsi- 
bility for the school’s decision-making, 
including curriculum and instruction, 
monitoring and evaluation, school 
environment, and planning and 
instruction. Douglas explains that the 
planning and instruction committee 
serves as the overseer committee, 
monitoring the school’s vision and all 
issues that affect the school’s overall 
functioning. All other committees feed 
into the planning and instruction com- 
mittee and are represented on it. 

This carefully crafted structure 
encourages each division to seek rep- 
resentation on each committee, he 
explains. Although committee partici- 
pation is not mandatory, currently 60 
to 70 percent of the teaching staff 
serve on one committee or more. 

Parents also serve on each commit- 
tee in a deliberate effort to empower 
them and expand their input into the 
decision-making processes of the 
school, which helps to decrease barri- 
ers that might exist between school 
staff and low-income parents or 
parents of color. Students are repre- 
sented as well. 

Consensus must be reached on 
each and every decision, a time-con- 
suming and delicate process aided by 
Douglas’s nontraditional view of 
himself as a leader and his collabora- 
tive view of leadership. The essence of 
the consensus-building process, he 
says, means that staff are asked con- 
tinuously if they can live with deci- 
sions that they make. 

“We use voting to give an indica- 
tion of the majority opinion,” he says, 



“but if the group as a whole cannot 
live with the majority decision, we 
simply have to continue to work with 
the decision until they can live with it.” 

What if a stalemate is reached? 
Clearly, Douglas isn’t easily frustrat- 
ed. “We continue to work through 
it,” he says, “and it can be time-con- 
suming. To aid the process, we issue 
whatever research we have ahead of 
time so that committee members can 
examine it and present issues that are 
both objective and based upon some 
research base.” 

As an example, Douglas explains 
how a schedule change became one 
of those decisions staff could not 
live with, and how a nontraditional 
view of leadership aided the consen- 
sus-reaching process. “We added 
20 minutes to Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday so that staff 
could gather for an hour every 
Wednesday five minutes before the 
stan of school. Teachers were getting 
out of school on that day an hour 
and five minutes early — but we had 
a problem with student security 
because the buses were not coming 
until the regular time.” 

The time was intended originally 
as collaborative planning time for 
teachers and extracurricular activity 
time for students, but as Douglas says 
pragmatically, “When you have 
2,500 students, they are not all going 
to be involved in something. It had to 
change, but when we took a vote, 53 
were in favor of changing it and 30 
were not.” 

“I deliberately tried not to be the 



focus,” he says, “and another staff 
member asked the question that was 
the bottom line: ‘Who is willing to 
supervise the afternoon activities?’ 
There were no volunteers, so we 
moved on to discuss the morning 
activity time versus the afternoon 
activity time. Teachers were willing 
to change the morning schedule; the 
buses will bring the kids later so we 
will not have supervision problems.” 

An Emphasis on Community' 

F lorin does not see itself as an 
educative island, separate from the 
community that it serves — a concept 
especially critical for schools actively 
restructuring to ensure that teachers and 
students will be engaged in their work. 
Just as parent representation on school- 
wide decision-making committees helps 
break down barriers and improves com- 
munication between families and the 
school, so does active involvement in 
school life from the greater community. 

An example of the school’s partner- 
ship with the community is a Partners’ 
Breakfast recently hosted by the 
school, attended by over 50 of the 
school’s partners, described by Verne 
as a variety of representatives from 
businesses and academe. The break- 
fast was one of Florin’s ongoing 
events to recognize and thank the 
community for its initiatives undertak- 
en on behalf of the school. 

“We might partner with a local 
donut shop that is willing to support 
our athletic Booster club,” Verne 
says, “or the dean of engineering at 
Sacramento State. Other partners 
might be attorneys who helped with 
our mock trial competition; the 
California Department of Transpor- 
tation, which adopted the school; or 
All-State Insurance Agency, which 
has mentored some of our students.” 



Clearly, this kind of broad-based 
community support requires entre- 
preneurial actions from school staff, 
coupled with a willingness to con- 
vince the outside community that the 
school is a worthy investment. 
Although some school-business- 
academe partnerships exist in name 
only, Florin’s partners each have a 
different — and integral — role that 
Verne sees as a foundation for the 
ambitious curriculum and assessment 
plans that are the essence of Florin’s 
mission. 

Interdisciplinary Instruction 

A lthough Douglas describes Florin’s 
schedule as “primarily traditional 
— hour classes for the most part” — 
English and social studies classes are 
teamed in an unusual way. Teachers 
plan their instruction together in a daily 
hour prep period — although interdis- 
ciplinary preparation time is voluntary, 
not mandated. The classes are not 
team-taught, but students experience 
continuity in thematic instruction 
between the English and social studies 
classes they take. 

There is some latitude, Douglas 
says. “If an English teacher and a 
social studies teacher want to hold 
their students for a couple of hours, 
they could do that, if they agree 
with their partner that it is neces- 
sary, because the classes have the 
same students.” 

Although the interdisciplinary, 
thematic approach to instruction was 
part of Florin’s original mission, it 
has met with mixed success, Douglas 
says frankly. On the one hand, he is 
pleased that teachers appear to be 
succeeding in efforts to transcend tra- 
ditional roles as deliverers of infor- 
mation to what he calls “facilitators 
who are learning themselves.” It is 
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exciting, he says, to see teachers 
encouraging students to demonstrate 
different learning styles and avenues 
of problem-solving. “It is wonderful 
to go into a classroom during a final 
exam,” he adds, “and see perfor- 
mance-based activities, students 
giving presentations, students 
explaining information both in 
writing and orally.” 

Still, he sees considerable room for 
improvement. Overall, student 
achievement as measured on district 
standardized tests and SATs, is disap- 
pointing to staff at Florin, with stan- 
dardized test scores around the 50th 
percentile in some areas and below 
that in others. 

“Many teachers feel that the tests 
don’t address what we are doing,” he 
says. As a result, monitoring student 
progress is interpreted broadly as a 
combination of standardized test 
scores; the grade distribution of stu- 
dents at a “C” or above (“admittedly 
subjective by teacher,” Douglas 
quickly notes); the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in courses that meet 
the sequence of courses necessary to 
be eligible for admission in the 
University of California system; and 
new, performance-based assessments 
developed by staff. 

Much remains to be done, Douglas 
adds. “We are trying to standardize 
our authentic assessment practices so 
we can demonstrate that our students 
are learning, but at the same time we 
realize that our students need to show 
their ability on standardized tests.” 

Commitment to Diversity 

B ecause of the almost overwhelming 
diversity of Florin’s students, its 
curriculum attempts to break down cul- 
tural, ethnic, and racial barriers through 
a focus on beliefs all students and teach- 



ers share. In Verne’s 12th grade govern- 
ment class, for example, she brings 
government close to home, leading 
class discussions about the changing 
demographics, especially in California, 
and student demographics at Florin. 

“Doing that makes them more 
aware of the changes in California 
and how they will take pan in them,” 
Verne said. “We then move into dis- 
cussions about who at Florin will go 
to college.” 

This concrete representation of the 
stratification of power has a powerful 
impact on students, notes Verne, who 
adds: “At that point, you can hear a 
pin drop in the class.” 

As the next step, she works to 
empower students to envision a 
future for themselves. “When stu- 
dents see these things,” she says, 
“they’re more apt to want to stay in 
the system, especially when you show 
them a breakdown of state and local 
government, including who is elected 
and who is in power. You tell them: 
‘You can make a difference.’ For the 
immediate future, that means staying 
in school and graduating.” 

Her biggest fear — one shared by 
other staff at Florin — is that students 
will leave school prematurely. “I 
spend a lot of time on local govern- 
ment issues, because that is where they 
can get involved at the grass roots 
level. They are required to spend from 
two to five hours outside the school 
seeing government in action, inter- 
viewing somebody, or shadowing 
somebody at the state or local level.” 

This is a big assignment, Verne 
says, for students who may never have 
seen the state capitol. She is equally 
committed to discussions that focus 
on responsibility. “I work on their 
civic virtue by making deals with them 
to work in the tutoring center after 
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“When kids see the collegiality ' that teachers have with' each 
other ; it spins off to them . As become consensus builders 
in our governance process , zY transfers to the classroom. Just 
being the professional community that we are — in which we 
see ourselves as professional teachers — imparts an expecta- 
tion for achievement to students . 



school, or help me run the recycling 
effort at school. When I bring in news- 
papers, we talk about who is making 
the decisions, what the conflicts are, 
what the responsibilities are.* 5 

Students have an opportunity to 
exercise their responsibilities as citi- 
zens through pairing with immigrant, 
non-English speaking students in a 
Cooperative House designed for 
students who have mastered English 
well enough to be mainstreamed into 
the regular curriculum after their 
original brief placement in a New- 
comers’ House. 

“Native English-speaking students 
volunteer for the Cooperative House,” 
Verne explains, “which is one period a 
day, where kids get the same curricu- 
lum as they would elsewhere in the 
school. Teachers tell me the kids are 
doing marvelously well.” 

Douglas summarizes the diversity 
of Florin’s students as one of the 
school’s biggest challenges — and also 
its greatest strength. “The diversity of 
ability, languages, cultures, ethnicities 
are assets, as well as challenges, that 
make it doubly important that we 
work collaboratively,” he says. 

Are there sanctions for poor 
teacher performance or a lack of will- 
ingness to work collegially? “In our 
evaluations,” Douglas says, “if we 
think a teacher is falling short, we 
discuss that with the teacher, hope- 
fully in a way that will help the 



teacher see areas of concern, whether 
they are in curriculum development, 
instructional strategies, or student 
performance. Next, together we come 
up with a plan of action for improve- 
ment of that area.” 

He adds, “If a teacher is not able to 
be reflective, and feels that he or she is 
doing a wonderful job — which you 
observe to be a disaster — than we 
have to look for an intervention that is 
more direct and prescriptive. I don’t 
like to do that, because when I do it I 
am taking ownership of the situation 
and pushing that teacher where he or 
she may not see he or she needs to go.” 

Teachers and Students 

D ouglas sees himself as an ongoing 
learner, almost frenetically work- 
ing to stay ahead of the leadership 
challenges that face him at Florin. 
“Whenever I visit a class on an infor- 
mal basis, or chat with kids, I ask: 
‘How can I make this school better?’ 
My assessment of this school is on- 
going; it is continuous.” 

He also sees himself as a role model 
in professional development for his 
staff. Douglas is finishing his doctoral 
work in curriculum and instruction at 
the University of San Francisco, with a 
dissertation that focuses on predictors 
of academic achievement for high- 
performing African American male 
high school students. 



“Iam studying the ones who are 
doing well so that their successes can 
be replicated,” he says. “There is so 
much information on the ones who 
aren’t making it, and so little on 
those who succeed.” 

Verne also sees herself as learning 
continuously, almost to the point of 
exhaustion, but she believes the level 
of effort is worth it. “When kids see 
the collegiality that teachers have 
with each other, it spins off to 
them,” she says. “As we become 
consensus builders in our governance 
process, it transfers to the classroom. 
Just being the professional communi- 
ty that we are — in which we see 
ourselves as professional teachers — 
imparts an expectation for achieve- 
ment to students.” 

Through the stories of these three 
restructuring, communally organized 
schools, we see different accomplish- 
ments, with City Park Secondary 
School almost as an exemplar that 
has achieved the ideal of collabora- 
tion and teacher engagement, with a 
strong focus on academic achieve- 
ment for students . The Open Charter 
School and Florin High School are 
u works in progress” — enjoying 
many substantive achievements, 
strong leaders with commitment to 
empowering staff and raising student 
achievement through a variety of cre- 
ative curricula — yet struggling with 
the ongoing process of change. 

How does your own school mesh 
with the practices presented in the 
preceding vignettes? In what ways 
does your own leadership style 
encourage and facilitate teacher 
engagement? We encourage you to 
consider this, and use the following 
self-reflection tool to evaluate your 
own leadership style. 



As leaders, we play a crucial role in selecting the melody, setting the tempo, establishing the key, 
and inviting the players. But that is all we can do. The music comes from something we cannot 
direct, from a unified whole created among the players — a relational holism that transcends 
separateness. In the end, when it works, we sit back, amazed and grateful. 

Margaret J. Wheatley, from Leadership and the New Science (1992) 



BECOMING A COMMUNITY OF LEARNERS: EMERGING LEADERSHIP PRACTICES 



The following questions will help you to reflea on your 
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Do we solve problems 
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Do classroom practices provide 
opportunities to apply and use 
knowledge in a variety of contexts? O 

Do we use cooperative learning 
groups rather than relying solely 
on independent work and 
competition? O 



Do we forge partnerships with 
community organizations, agen- 
O O O cies, and businesses to address the 

needs of children and families? O O 

Are we linking a variety of 
health and human services to 

O O O our school? O O 



o o 



o o 



Are some learning experiences 

interdisciplinary? O O O O 



Do learning experiences in our 
school incorporate resources 

outside of the classroom? C O O O 



Structural Conditions 

Are roles in our school flexible 
and interdependent rather than 

rigid and hierarchical ? O O O O 



Do teachers have considerable 
autonomy and discretion to plan 
curriculum and organize instruc- 
tion within an overall framework? O O 0 0 



Do we use teams to plan and 

implement school improvement? O O O O 

Are there opportunities for dia- 
logue and planning across teams, 

grades, and subjects? O O O O 



Is communication in our school 
open and fluid as opposed to 
regulated by traditional chains 

of command? O O O O 

Relating to the Community 

Do we encourage widescale 
participation of stakeholders — 
parents, community members, 

and students? O O O O 
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Do we empower parents and com- 
munity members to participate in 

decisions about our school? O O O O 
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The following is excerpted from OEM's Working Paper on "Excellence in Professional 
Development and Professional Community” by Judith Warren Little (summer of 1996). The 
complete 31-page paper is available from the U.S. Department of Education Blue Ribbon Schools 
Program. Working papers were commissioned to promote the exchange of ideas among researchers 
and practitioners. 

Introduction 

Schools that exhibit a high level of success with students, sometimes against considerable odds, 
supply consistent portraits of work environments conducive to teacher learning. Consistent 
with this portrait, schools considered to be "outstanding" are likely to be schools that: 

• emphasize teachers' individual and collective responsibility for student achievement 
and well-being, and make inquiry into student learning a cornerstone of professional 
development; 

• organize teachers' work in ways that demonstrably reduce teacher isolation and 
enhance opportunities for teacher learning, both inside and outside the school; 

• employ staff development resources in ways that increase the school's ability to 
acquire feedback on its own performance, evaluate emerging demands or 
opportunities, and make well-informed use of new ideas, materials, and colleagues; 
and conduct staff evaluation and program or school reviews in a manner consistent 
with teacher learning. 

This paper focuses on conditions of teacher learning, but the same arguments . . . apply to the 
professional support and development of administrators, counselors, instructional aides, and 
other specialists. 

Inquiry into Student Learning 

A school organized for teacher learning would promote the systematic study of teaching and 
learning in multiple ways. First, the school would support teachers in investigating questions, 
problems, and curiosities that arise in teaching. In some schools, committees responsible for 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment fund teacher research mini-grants. In other schools, 
the process is more informal. A writing workshop formed by teachers in one elementary 
school met weekly after school to "get smarter" about helping children become good writers; 
they started by examining samples of their own students' work, and gradually branched out to 
other resources. Examples of teacher inquiry abound — studies of the "full inclusion" 
classroom, or the meaning that students attach to "good work," students experience of "de- 
tracked" classrooms, or the effects of an interdisciplinary "house" structure on high school 
students' attendance and performance. 

Second, a school would promote the study of teaching and learning by developing the 
organizational habit of shared student assessment, employing a range of evidence that might 
span standardized tests, student portfolios, performances or exhibitions, periodic schoolwide 
writing prompts or open-ended math problems, and the like. School improvement and 
professional development initiatives have increasingly made assessment of student work a 
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central component of their activities. Some provide a structured process for describing, 
analyzing, and reporting on student progress. In this and other such ventures, teachers begin 
with samples of students' work or classroom experience (for example, samples of various 
writing genres, or videotaped excerpts from math lessons on a common topic). Using samples 
of student work as a point of departure, teachers begin to investigate the relationships among 
the academic work students are asked or invited to do, the support they are given to do it and 
the work they produce. 

Organization of Teacher Time 

Schools differ dramatically in the sheer volume of concentrated out-of-class time they make 
available for professional development or other joint work during the salaried day, week, and 
year. Traditionally, allocations of out-of-class time in U.S. schools have been relatively 
modest. Further, they have varied across levels and communities and sometimes even within 
schools. Secondary schools are more likely than elementary schools to provide teachers with 
personal planning time during the school day. Some districts preserve an even more elaborate 
hierarchy of personal planning time, with primary grade teachers having the least. 

A first test of adequate time for teacher learning is the simple ratio of in-class to out-of-class 
time during the salaried work schedule, exclusive of periodic "release time" in which 
substitutes assume responsibility for students. (Release time activities do not typically relieve 
teachers of instructional responsibility — many teachers view having a substitute as more work, 
not less — and they entail an opportunity cost to students.) The larger the available share of 
out-of-class time, the more likely that time will be used for activities beyond the rudiments of 
personal preparation (copying handouts, phoning a parent, or simply getting a cup of coffee 
and going to the bathroom). 

Schools have begun to demonstrate the feasibility of alternative time configurations and to 
suggest the benefits that may accrue to both students and teachers . Teachers in restructuring 
high schools have arranged prep periods in common with colleagues to whom they are most 
closely tied, such as teachers with responsibility for 9th grade "core" classes, or members of 
school- within-a- school teams. Teachers in elementary schools have created blocks of time for 
their collaborative work in one of two ways: by rearranging the instructional week, "banking" 
time on four longer days in preparation for one day in which students begin school later or 
leave school earlier; or by scheduling students' time with specialists in physical education, art, 
or music in ways that permit grade level or cross-grade teams to meet together. At issue here 
is the school's ability to create adequate teacher time without sacrificing instructional time with 
students. 

Although most teachers would welcome additional planning and preparation time, the simple 
availability of time does not ensure that it will be organized so that teachers may pursue 
professional development or other joint work. Out-of-classroom time has a large appetite, and 
there is much in the daily experience of schools to feed it. Among the five "restructured" 
schools profiled by Louis and Kruse (1995) and their colleagues, only two had organized time 
in ways that promoted professional community. In two others, time had been made available 
but was not used in ways that fostered professional exchange. Blocks of time may more 
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assuredly nurture professional community where teachers share responsibility for students or 
otherwise have reason to work closely and regularly with one another. 

Access to Information, Space, Materials, and Technology 

Schools most conducive to teacher learning supply as rich a soup as possible of information, 
consultation, and materials. Insularity — from useful information, stimulating alternatives, 
competing ideas, productive criticism — constitutes the major threat to productive professional 
learning at the school level. Yet common physical space for teachers to gather and confer with 
one another remains at a premium in many schools. Many teachers share classrooms, and 
cannot count on the empty classroom as a place to meet when they are not teaching. Staff 
lounges or dining rooms are often (quite reasonably) dedicated to more casual exchange. 

More serious than the absence of space to work is the relative scarcity of materials to work 
with — books, journals, reference materials, access to a telephone, computers, or to the 
informational riches of the Internet. At one extreme one finds schools where the library, staff 
workroom, or department offices constitute curriculum resource centers. At other extremes, 
far more numerous, curriculum resources reside only in individual classrooms, workrooms are 
modestly equipped, and staffrooms are barren of any reading beyond the notices on the bulletin - 
board. 

Teachers routinely claim that technology-related professional development lags behind 
hardware and software purchases. Schools supportive of teacher learning should thoughtfully 
undertake teachers' preparation to make ambitious, creative, well-informed use of computers 
and other technology in the classroom and in teacher planning, student assessment, and other 
professional communications. An additional possibility for technology is its use directly in the 
service of professional development. For example, teachers who participate in "video clubs" 
view and discuss taped excerpts of their own classrooms; by focusing on student performance 
in an environment of collegial support and curiosity, teachers arrive at insights into practice 
and at decisions to experiment that they might not achieve in more formal "feedback" settings. 

School board members or parents may argue that such expenditures for teachers must take 
second place to expenditures for children — at the extreme, that the need for computer 
software or journal subscriptions pales in the face of leaking roofs and outdated history texts. 

Yet the major investment in children's learning is the teacher. Parent teacher organizations and 
other community organizations might consider subsi dizin g teachers' resources in this area. . .to 
supply teachers with what they need to remain well-informed and well-prepared to teach. 

Teacher Assignment 

Policies and practices of teacher assignment (can either) strengthen or diminish the preparation 
that teachers bring to the classroom. 

A first measure of teaching assignment is "good fit" at the individual classroom level, making 
the most of an individual teacher's existing knowledge, experience, and interest. Teachers have 
been shown to teach more conservatively, didactically, and inflexibly where they are not 
confident in the content they are expected to teach or in their ability to teach a particular group 
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of students. Yet studies consistently confirm that schools routinely assign inexperienced 
teachers to the most demanding classes (for example, concentrating new teachers in classes of 
low achievers at the ninth grade). 

A second measure of appropriate teacher assignment is the prospect for stimulation or 
"stretch" in the classroom assignment. For example, some high school departments have found 
that agreed-upon rotation in teaching assignments broadens and deepens the staff s capacity to 
teach all the school's students and to teach across the school's program. It also offers a school 
greater "bench strength," minimizes the politics of course assignment, and ensures that the least 
experienced teachers are not consistently assigned to the lowest achieving students. Even at 
the secondary level, not all subject areas lend themselves well to such a strategy. At the 
elementary school, shifting grade levels can be a major undertaking. The point is to discover 
(and then act on) the ways in which teaching assignments stimulate new learning or breed 
complacency and boredom. 

Feedback on Teaching 

School culture and a norm of continuous improvement. The "culture of inquiry" advocated by 
reform enthusiasts is substantially at odds with the norm of privacy that prevails in many 
schools. For a school to engage seriously in a culture of inquiry, teachers must be able to 
initiate open and critical discussions of instruction. Where a culture of inquiry thrives, one 
might expect to find experienced teachers routinely observing and co-planning with beginning 
teachers, or teachers at a grade level comparing examples of student writing, or members of an 
interdisciplinary group trying to determine authentic links between subjects. 

Staff evaluation. Districts have begun to adopt alternative forms of teacher evaluation for 
experienced teachers, including the use of portfolios or documented success with special 
projects. (This shifts) teacher evaluation away from exclusive reliance on administrator ratings 
and in the direction of methods of evaluation more genuinely reflective of the actual work of 
teaching. 

Alternatives in the Use of Staff Development Time and Dollars 

"Staff development" is still typically described and envisioned as something external to the 
ongoing work of teaching, something that one "does" or that is "provided" in the form of 
activities or events. (But) schools have ventured beyond traditional "inservice" in several 
ways. Virtually all of these alternatives supply teachers with more authority and resources to 
take charge of their own learning. Typically they enable teachers to mine each other's expertise 
more fully within the school and at the same time engage them in more sustained, focused 
contact with resources outside the school. To organize the school for teacher learning is also 
to make the school's walls more permeable, forming stronger links with external groups, 
organizations and other sources of teacher development. Some of these alternatives require a 
shift in the way that dollars are spent; others require no dollar investment but do call upon 
school leaders and teachers to make different use of time or to engage in different kinds of 
interaction with one another. 
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Teacher research and teacher study groups. Schools have begun to view teacher-initiated 
research as a form of professional development, and have allocated professional development 
funds to the support of teacher research groups (in the form of individual or team mini-grants). 
In some cases, teachers are encouraged to frame research topics tied to school goals, priorities, 
or problems; in other instances, they are afforded complete independence in deciding what to 
investigate. At their (best), teacher research groups meet regularly, conduct their research in 
partnerships or teams, and share their discoveries at conferences of fellow teacher researchers. 

Staff retreats. Schools that have instituted regularly scheduled staff retreats maintain that there 
is no substitute for an uninterrupted block of time in which to evaluate overall school 
performance and to consider long-term goals. Teachers also speak to the role of retreats in 
building professional community, especially as new teachers join the staff. "Without it, it's hard 
to establish continuity with new people as they come in — it's more like catch-as-catch-can 
sharing. It's possible to do short range planning and coordination without special resources, 
but you need periodic long term planning." 

Student assessment events. In some schools, regularly scheduled staff meeting time has been 
devoted to assessing student work and drawing implications for school and classroom practice. 
To have deep or enduring effect, such discussions must occur regularly. An annual "inservice" 
to consider student work may be eye-opening, but is unlikely to stimulate the kind of 
discussion and debate that leads people to reconsider their own practice. Of all the alternatives 
listed here, this one is perhaps most likely to stimulate conflict among colleagues and thus to 
benefit from expert facilitation. 

Consultation and planning days. Concentrated blocks of time enable teachers to make good 
on the promise of collaboration. Teachers who spend entire days focused on a single problem 
or topic discover what they have to offer one another and define more clearly what resources 
they must draw upon from the outside. 

Classroom and school visitations. Observing and being observed remains rare, and careful 
analysis of teaching episodes even more so. Even teachers who report frequent collaboration 
with colleagues tend to find that it stops at the classroom door. Nonetheless, classroom and 
school visitations figure prominently in teachers' accounts of "getting started" with new ideas — 
especially when teachers are able to visit several different classrooms (or visit one classroom 
on several occasions) and (then) spend time talking with (their) colleagues. 

Computer and video technology for teacher development. Technology is a relatively under- 
examined resource for teachers' professional learning. Computer technology promises to aid 
teacher learning by easing access to information (Internet and CD/ROM searches) and by 
facilitating communication with others. Some schools have encouraged teachers' computer use 
and interaction among teachers by setting aside space and computers for teacher use (adjacent 
to the staff lounge or the library; equipped with Internet access and software useful for 
curriculum development). Teacher networks and collaboratives have turned to electronic 
networks as a way to encourage more frequent exchange among their members. 
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QUES3TONsJ||i|^^ 

ASSESSING OUR SCHOOL'S PROFESSIONAL LEARNING 

COMMUNITY 

(Excerpted from Judith Warren Little's arhde)||£ ; . 

1. Link to student learning goals. jlU 

° What elements of the: school's structure or culture build teachers' individual and 
collective responsibility for student achievement and serve as an impetus foT teacher 
learning? . . ' -ill ; 

» What provisions does the schocimakdfe Foi 

using routine student assessment as a basis for professional development? For linking 
that inquiry or assessment to teachers' overdevelopment? ' 

o What opportunities does the school create for teachers to acquire greater expertise in 
subject matter knowledge and subject feael§mg?J. 

2. Organization of teachers' work. 

o Do school schedules and staff responsibilities reduce or intensify teacher isolation? 
Enable and reward teacher collaborahon? i : Has teacher time been organized to ensure 
adequate opportunity for consultation among teachers? 

° Ek> teacher assignment policies and practices make it likely that teachers wall make the 
best use of what they know and be stimulated; to learn more? Will; they bring teachers 
into contact with colleagues from whom they can learn? Do they ensure that students 
will have access to well-qualified and confident teachers? 

° E)o resource allocation practices facilitate teachers' access to equipment, work space, 
reference materials, technology, and supplies that support their work and their 
■ professional development? |;l|l||li; : ?!iiPI||!l!ii ill® j: ; 

How does the school accommodate differences in teacher experience, interests, and 
responsibility?; What formal and informal support does the school provide for 
beginning teachers, newly hired teachers, and teachers undertaking a significant charw 
in responsibilities? What opportunities does the school offer for experienced teacher-. 
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3. Participation in professional development activity, 

• ; Does the school afford teachers significant on-site learning opportunities (including 
common planning times, mentoring, teacher-initiated research) and out-of-school 
professional activities (networks, professional associations, conferences, links with 
colleges, industry, museums)? 

•: j What steps does the school take to ensure that professional learning extends to all adults, 
including classified staff? 

4. Staff evaluation and school or program review. 

• What part does the assessment of student learning play in the evaluation of staff 
performance or in the evaluation of the school program? 

• What opportunities do teachers and others have to obtain timely and useful feedback on 
their own professional performance from colleagues or supervisors? 

• | Does staff evaluation take serious account of individuals' participation in professional 

development and its effect on practice? (Does rt matter whether individuals are doing 
anything serious to improve their own work or that of others?) 

• What evidence does the school employ to assess the impact of professional development? 

5. Ethos that values learning. |1||| 

• What role do administrators and other school leaders play in encouraging and 
supporting professional learning in the school? 

• Do staff evaluation, school review, or school-level decision making practices establish an 
: environment of professional trust, mutual support, and the disclosure of problems? Or 

do they foster competitiveness, privacy, and "problem hiding"? 

• ; In what ways would an observer know that the school is an intellectually stimulating and 
Q|| personally rewarding place for teachers and other professionals to work? In what ways 

do students see evidence of teachers' involvement in learning? 
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The following is excerpted from OERI's Working Paper which is available from the U.S. 
Department of Education Blue Ribbon Schools Program. Working papers were commissioned to 
promote the exchange of ideas among researchers and practitioners; this paper was dated 
September 1997. 



Introduction 

In educational research, it has been found that children with well-developed social networks 
have more positive educational outcome than children without them. Social networks are 
defined as “the . . . availability of people in whom we can rely, people who let us know that 
they care about, value, and love us.’* The greater a youth’s social support, the greater the 
likelihood that he or she will succeed in school. Although research has provided substantial 
evidence that family and community involvement is important to children's academic success, 
most schools still have quite limited relationships with their students' families and communities. 
This situation can be remedied. Schools can take the lead in promoting more expansive 
school-family-community partnerships by creating comprehensive programs that involve 
families and communities in children's education and development. 

Based on years of research, Epstein (1995a) has identified six types of school-family- 
community involvement that are important for student learning and development, and essential 
for a comprehensive school-family-community partnership program. The six types of 
involvement are: 1) parenting, 2) communicating, 3) volunteering, 4) learning at home, 5) 
decision-making, and 6) collaboration with community. Different practices can be 
implemented to foster each of the six types of involvement. The objective, however, is for 
schools, families, and their surrounding communities to aid each other in rearing healthy, 
successful children. Each type of involvement is summarized in Table I below. 

SIX TYPES OF SCHOOL, FAMILY, AND COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS 



Type 


Definition 


Parenting 


Helping all families establish home environments that support children 
as students and helping schools understand families 


Communicating 


Designing and conducting effective forms of two-way communication 
about school programs and children's progress 


Volunteering 


Recruiting and organizing help and support for classrooms, school 
functions and student activities 


Learning at Home 


Providing information, ideas and opportunities to families about how 
to help students at home with academic decisions, homework, and 
curriculum-related activities 


Decision-making 


Including families in various aspects of school governance 


Collaborating with Community 


Strengthen and support schools, students and their families, and from 
schools, families and students to support the community 



Type I - Parenting 



Schools can assist families in providing shelter, food and clothing through organized activities 
and programs such as clothing swaps and food co-operatives. Schools can also help families 
by linking them to community agencies that provide inexpensive or free goods and services to 
those in need. Schools that reach out to families through supportive programs can help to 
improve the quality of their students' home lives and ensure that their students are ready to 
learn when they enter school each day. 

Schools can also assist today's families in creating home environments that contribute to 
children's school performance by guiding them in two forms of family interaction: valuing and 
monitoring . Valuing refers to the process by which families directly and indirectly 
communicate the importance of education to their children. Students whose families place a 
high value on education and achievement tend to perform well in school. Monitoring is the 
process by which families supervise activities and behaviors that enhance or diminish school 
behavior. Monitoring may include the enforcement of rules on homework completion and/or 
television viewing and the establishment of a routine for students' studying. 

For example, one school in Baltimore worked to organize an Attendance Summit. During the 
Summit, important information about attendance was shared with parents and calendars, alarm 
clocks, and small gifts that could be used as rewards and incentives for children were 
distributed. The Attendance Summit has become an annual event at the school and between 
1991 and 1995 the school's attendance rate increased by 3 percent. 

Type 2 - Communicating 

Studies show that families and schools rarely engage in personal communication. Using a 
national sample of families of eighth graders, Epstein and Lee (1995) report that most parents 
of eighth grade students never contact their children's schools about school performance 
(48%), academic programs (65%) or school behavior (71%). Similarly, 45% of families report- 
that schools never contact them about their children's school performance; 65% report that 
schools never contact them about their children's academic program, and 69% report that 
schools never contact them about their children's school behavior. 

When schools do communicate with families or families with schools it is often in response to a 
behavioral or academic problem. This negative communication between families and schools, 
in many cases, widens the gulf and places schools and families in adversarial situations. 

In a study of home-school communication at the secondary level, Gotts (1983) reports that 
families at the secondary level respond positively to receiving two types of information from 
high schools. First, families respond favorably to regular and timely newsletters detailing the 
school's programs and extracurricular events and activities. Most families in the study (90%) 
report reading school newsletters, only 10% report that they fail to read or ignore newsletters. 
Second, families at the secondary level want to receive early notification when their children 
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are having difficulty or need assistance or corrective action. Families also report that they 
want information on appropriate courses of action to address difficulties. The author 
concludes that the families of high schoolers have a strong interest in their adolescents' school 
performance and school activities and programs. 

In addition to newsletters, personal phone calls and home visits, other forms of school/home 
communication are proving effective. Some schools are using family fun-nights as an effective 
way to promote more personal contact and communication between schools and families about 
school curriculum and children's learning. Other schools have found that by sending home 
positive postcards, they have been able to break the perception of many students and families 
that school-to-home communications are always negative. 

To ensure that communications are received and to create a purposeful dialogue with the 
recipients, many schools are developing two-way letters and newsletters by including tear-off 
sections that are designed to elicit comments, suggestions and/or questions. Other schools list 
phone numbers where families and community members can direct their concerns, and still 
others have suggestion boxes located prominently in the school building. 

Type 3 - Volunteering 

Volunteering is, perhaps, one of the most familiar forms of family and community involvement. 
However many schools have low rates of family volunteerism. Schools that encourage 
volunteerism among their families are most often pleased with the responses they receive. 
Various strategies are used to recruit and train volunteers, and match their time and talents to 
the needs of teachers, students, and administrators. These include surveys in which families 
and community members list their talents, skills, and schedules; volunteer bulletin boards where 
teachers' needs are posted and summer volunteer training workshops where participants learn 
to work with school equipment and acquire other skills to increase their confidence and 
effectiveness as volunteers. Participants in these workshops often become paid employees at 
the school. 

In their efforts to develop a successful volunteer program, it is important for schools to plan 
ways to acknowledge and celebrate their volunteers. Some schools organize volunteer 
luncheons; others list the names of volunteers in school newsletters or on highly visible bulletin 
boards; others provide small gifts of appreciation, while others do all three. Most importantly, 
family and community volunteers know that their time and assistance is of great value to the 
school. 

Type 4 - Learning at Home 

According to Epstein (1986), the form of involvement that families are most interested in is 
how they can help their children with learning at home. Although most families of children in 
elementary school help their children with homework activities, most parents report that they 
could help more if the teachers showed them what to do and helped them become more 
knowledgeable about their children's needs (Epstein, 1986). Many schools, however, do not 
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provide families with information on how to help their children with learning at home. This is 
especially true for middle schools and high schools that often assign homework that is designed 
to be done alone, without interactions with families. More than half (56%) of families with 
children in the middle grades report that they never, seldom or infrequently (once or twice a 
month) help their children with homework (Epstein and Lee, 1995). 

Schools are also helping families encourage their children's learning and academic achievement 
by designing interactive homework. Such homework is designed to promote greater 
interaction between families and children around schoolwork. Well designed interactive 
homework does not require that the family teach the child a particular subject. Instead, it 
enables families to better support, listen, react to, praise, guide, monitor and discuss the work 
that their children bring home (Epstein and Salinas, 1995, revised). 

For many schools, interactive homework also includes the community. Children are assigned 
homework exercises that require them to explore their neighborhoods and learn more about 
the individuals and institutions around them. Through such activities, children's learning is not 
confined to the classroom, or to the home, but is extended into their communities. 

Type 5 - Decision Making 

Family involvement in school decision making is a central goal of school based management 
and other school reform efforts. Research suggests that families from lower educational and 
social class backgrounds, and ethnic, racial and linguistic minority backgrounds often feel 
alienated from schools and school decision making. Many schools are critically evaluating 
their parent organizations and other decision making bodies, looking for ways to strengthen 
them and involve more families. Schools without parent organizations, most noticeably middle 
schools and high schools, are exploring ways to start them. Other schools are working with 
community organizations to conduct leadership training workshops for families so that they 
can be more effective representatives on school decision making bodies, such as school 
improvement teams. 

Type 6 - Collaborating with the Community 

The last of Epstein's Six Types of Involvement is collaborating with the community. This last 
type facilitates cooperation and interaction between schools, families and groups, 
organizations, agencies and individuals in the community to achieve commonly agreed upon 
goals. Within communities, there are many resources — human, economic, material and social 
— that can support and enhance home and school activities (Sanders, 1996c). Likewise, 
communities can benefit from the assistance of families, students, and schools. As conceived 
by Epstein, the connections between schools and communities should be two-way. That is, 
community resources should be mobilized to help schools, families and students — and 
educators, parents and children should be likewise organized to help their communities. 

Community Linkages . For some schools, collaborating with the community may consist of 
developing linkages with community agencies and businesses that provide requested resources 
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and/or services. For example, some schools are working with community agencies to inform 
families about community programs and services for children. Many families do not know how 
to find tutoring programs for their children, how to have their children placed with Big 
Brothers or Big Sisters, or how to ensure that their children will have constructive activities in 
which to engage after school or during the summer. Participation in these types of activities 
has been shown to increase student optimism, academic achievement and school engagement. 
Many schools assist families in finding available programs and services by developing family 
resource manuals. To complete the manuals, schools must first know their families and their 
communities. Schools cannot be islands and have effective school-family-community 
partnerships. Schools must reach out so that families and communities can reach in — for the 
benefit of children. 

Service Integration. Service integration or "one stop shopping" is an increasingly popular form 
of school-family-community collaboration (McDonnell, 1989). Through this collaborative 
effort, schools, social service agencies and health providers attempt to provide more efficient 
service to children and their families who need it. A number of schools have found that when 
the provision of education and human services is integrated, students and their families benefit. 
One example is Public School 218 in New York City which now serves 1,500 students in 
grades 6-8 and their families. The school is open 15 hours a day, 6 days a week, year-round. 
Over one thousand parents are regularly involved in courses and workshops offered them at 
the school. Social service and business partnerships work with the school to address the needs 
of students and families. 

Similarly, program administrators in Las Cruces, New Mexico are combining health, 
educational and social services to meet the special needs of their families whose lives are 
complicated by poverty and recent immigration. Families of pre-schoolers, for example, are 
guaranteed preventive health and dental care, transportation to and from health and social 
services, the assistance of a bilingual staff, child care for younger children and adult education 
classes. For Las Cruces' teen parents, the Las Cruces Alternative High School offers a fully 
integrated nursery, parenting education classes, transportation to and from school, academic 
and career counseling, and for a fortunate few, subsidized housing. 

Dolan identifies five components of successful programs. First, service integration programs 
must be based on mutual respect and trust. Second, the school administration and staff need to 
be involved in decision-making about service integration and feel some sense of ownership. 
Third, school principals often have to redefine their roles and take on the additional 
responsibility of coordinating the services bang provided. Fourth, agencies need to stretch 
boundaries and share information, develop common procedures, pool financial resources, share 
staff and minimize regulations that interfere with collaboration. Finally, given the complexity 
of service integration, new programs should be phased in over time, beginning with the highest 
priority services. 
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Conclusion: Challenges and Insights for Successful Partnerships 
The Challenge of Knowing 

In order for schools to effectively communicate with and involve families in different aspects of 
their children's learning, schools must be aware of their families special needs, concerns, 
linguistic, cultural and educational backgrounds and work schedules. 

The Challenge of Informing 

To ensure the success and equity of their school-family-community partnership program, 
schools should provide information from workshops and school meetings to all families, not 
just those who can attend the meetings. All families care about their children and need to 
know about their children's learning community. 

The Challenge of Including 

In order to be more inclusive, schools should organize volunteer work and school activities so 
that the maximum number of families and community members can become involved with the 
school in meaningful ways. Schools can program activities and events that build upon the 
talents and cultural backgrounds of their students' families and communities. 

Ten Insights and Growing. . . 

Below, ten insights are listed that should be helpful to schools committed to establishing 
effective, comprehensive and permanent programs of school-family-community partnerships. 

1. School-family-community partnerships are a shared responsibility -- Teachers, family 
members, administrators, community members and others, share responsibility for 
developing and implementing effective partnership practices. 

2. The institutionalization of school-family-community partnerships takes time -- It takes 
time before scho ol-family-community partnerships are fully integrated in a school's 
program. However, with time and effort, the institutionalization of school-family- 
community partnerships can and does occur. 

3. School-family-community partnerships reach out to all family members — Schools with 
successful partnership programs often have a very broad definition of "family" that 
includes grandparents, aunts, uncles, babysitters and other caring adults. These schools' 
definition of family helps them to make partnerships work for all their students. 

4. School-family-community partnerships improve in incremental steps with thoughtful 
planning, implementation, evaluation and improvement. 
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5. School-family-community partnerships are important throughout the grades — As 
successful schools expand their partnership programs, they address the special needs of 
children and families at each grade level. For example, some elementary schools might 
implement practices to make the transition to kindergarten and from elementary school to 
middle school smoother for their students and families. 

6. School-family-community partnerships cannot be effective without students — Students 
are central to strong, comprehensive programs of partnership between schools, families 
and communities. They are the primary focus of communication, workshops and other 
school events. Their responsibilities increase with age and may include taking newsletters 
home and returning tear-offs to school, encouraging families to volunteer at and for the 
school, and participating in educational decisions. 

7. School-family-community partnerships include t he community — Successful schools across 
the country show how strong business partners and community connections can help 
schools develop and improve the other five types of involvement, and create an exchange 
of information and resources between schools, families and communities. 

8. School-family-community partnerships can help schools reach the "hard to reach" — 
Schools with successful partnership programs show that even the hardest to reach families 
(such as families with two working parents, or families without telephones) can be reached 
with the right strategies and practices. 

9. School-family-community partnerships link to the curriculum and student learning — 
Whether through interactive homework, summer learning packets, family fun nights or 
GED programs, successful schools show how school-family-community connections can 
enhance students' learning and the ability of families and communities to assist in that 
learning. 

10. School-family-community partnerships that are most effective meet the challenges of the 
six types of involvement — Schools that are successful in developing strong connections 
with all families and with community representatives and agencies, not only conduct 
practices under each type of involvement but meet the challenges for successful 
implementation that accompany each type of involvement. 

In sum, with time and commitment, all schools can be more successful in educating and caring 
for today's youth. Through the use of Epstein's framework of six types of involvement — 
parenting, communicating, volunteering, learning at home, decision making and collaborating 
with the community -- parents, schools and communities can be partners in a social network 
that increases students' social capital and their chances for success in school and beyond. 
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Topical Synthesis # 8 



Community-Based Learning: 
A Foundation for Meaningful 
Educational Reform 



Thomas R. Owens 
Changhua Wang 



In my community experience, I went 
from learning what something is, to 
applying it to real life . I learned why I 
need to know the things that I learned 
in math class . I had a chance to work 
with some neat people who let me try 
out things for myself The mentor 
really seemed to care about me as a 
person, and I had fun — A Student 



bilities. They feel cut off from meaningful 
relationships with caring adults. As a result, 
they are often unmotivated to study and view 
education as something imposed by adults 
rather than an exciting opportunity for them 
to develop their skills and contribute to others. 
In short, there is a growing consensus that 
change is needed in education, not only in 
reforming what is taught but also in how and 
where it is taught. 



Introduction 

Many of today’s leaders in education, business, 
and community development are coming to 
realize, even more than in the past, that 
schools alone cannot prepare our youth for 
productive adulthood. These leaders are ready 
to try new approaches that link learning 
activities in classrooms with a full range of 
learning experiences available in our commu- 
nities. 

Perhaps more important than the views of 
adults are the views of young people about 
themselves and their schools. Students often 
complain that their classes are irrelevant, not 
related to what occurs outside of the class- 
room, anddacking opportunities for hands-on 
applications. They feel they are treated as 
children instead of being given adult responsi- 



This topical synthesis summarizes what we 
have learned over the past 20 years about 
various community-based learning programs 
and describes how community-based lea rning 
can serve as an important contribution to 
educational reform in the future. The paper 
first defines what we mean by community- 
based learning and discusses it as a philoso- 
phy, program, set of strategies, and expected 
outcomes. Next, we describe the advantages 
of having multiple outcomes for community- 
based learning that include a youth develop- 
ment perspective. We review the barriers that 
have faced this form of learning. The research 
regarding community-based learning is dis- 
cussed, followed by its contribution to educa- 
tional reform. Finally, we state some conclu- 
sions and recommendations for future direc- 
tions. Following the text we cite key refer- 
ences and general references. 





Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
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Portland, Oregon 97204 
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What is Community- 
Based Learning? 

This synthesis uses the term community-based 
learning as a broad framework that includes 
service-learning, experiential learning, School- 
to-Work, youth apprenticeship, lifelong learn- 
ing and other types. A problem with these 
individual approaches is that each focuses on 
only a portion of the learning outcomes that 
can potentially be achieved through commu- 
nity-based learning. For example, service- 
learning concentrates on learning emeiging 
from service provided to meet important 
needs — such as cleaning up our rivers — in a 
particular community, while School-to-Work 
generally focuses only on preparing youth for 
employment. 

We define community-based learning as the 
broad set of teaching/learning strategies that 
enable youth and adults to learn what they 
want to learn from any segment of the com- 
munity. Our definition provides for learners of 
all ages to identify what they wish to learn and 
opens up an unlimited-set of resources to 
support them. By community, we are includ- 
ing the schools, formal and informal institu- 
tions in one’s neighborhood, and the entire 
world through such resources as the Internet. 

Principles of community-based learning relate 
to the changing nature of society, the learner, 
the learning processes, and sources for learn- 
ing. These principles have been articulated 
and refined over a five-year period by partici- 
pants in a summer seminar organized by the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratoxy 
and focused on future directions in work- 
relevant education. This group, in prepaiingA 
Model for Restructuring Education for the 21st 
Century (Owens 1994), identified several 
critical assumptions that can serve as a 
foundation for community-based learning: 

• Education must be viewed as a continuum 
from preschool through lifelong education 
for adults. 

• Learning is what we do for ourselves. It 
therefore requires the full involvement of 
the learner as well as the teacher/mentor. 

• Jobs in the future will require not only 
more education, but a different type of 
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education that includes critical thinkin g, 
teamwork, and the ability to apply knowl- 
edge. 

• Adults need to be involved in community 
affairs and to balance work, family and 
community responsibilities. 

• Problems affecting learners today are 
much broader than schools alone can 
solve. Involvement of the family, busi- 
ness, labor, the community, and other 
agencies is essential. 

• Resistance by some teachers, schools, and 
communities to the changes implied by the 
above assumptions is to be expected. 
Helping these groups to see the need for 
change and to feel empowered to guide 
these changes is an important challenge 
facing the new leadership in education. 
Without this vision, supported by adequate 
resources and staff development, these 
changes are unlikely to occur. 

Examples of Community- 
Based Learning Programs 

Many programs have been funded and devel- 
oped that involve important elements of 
community-based learning. A few of them are 
described here briefly, and their contributions 
to the learning process are discussed in the 
next section. Service-learning, Experience- 
Based Career Education, Cooperative Educa- 
tion, Tech Prep, School-to-Work, and Youth 
Apprenticeship are some of the more c omm on 
ones. 

Service-Learning 

The National and Community Service Act of 
1990 (amended in 1993) defined service- 
learning as a method of teaching and learning: 
1) by which young people learn and develop 
through active participation in thoughtfully 
organized service experiences that meet 
community needs and that are coordinated 
with the school and community; 2) that is 
integrated into the academic curriculum or 
provides structured time for a young person to 
think, talk, or write about what he/she did and 
saw during the service activity; 3) that pro- 
vides young people with opportunities to use 
newly acquired academic skills and knowledge 
in real-life situations in their own co mmuni- 
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ties; and 4) that enhances what is taught in 
the school by extending student learning 
beyond the classroom and into the community 
and helps to foster the development of a sense 
of caring for others (Alliance for Service- 
Learning in Education Reform 1993, p. 971). 



In a more abbreviated form, service-learning 
has been defined by the National Service- 
Learning Cooperative as “a teaching/learning 
method that connects meaningful community 
service experiences with academic learning, 
personal growth, find civic responsibility” 
(Poulsen 1994, p. 4). The National and Com- 
munity Service Trust Act was signed in 1994 
to create opportunities for young people to 
become personally involved in improving their 
communities while pursuing their personal 
and social development. As stated in the 
recent Y outh Preparation for Employment 
policy reference document (Council of Chief 
State School Officers 1994, p. 23), 



Service represents a point of interface 
between school-, co mmunit y- and 
work-site learning and can be used at 
almost any point in the youth develop- 
ment continuum, kindergarten 
through post high school. Service- 
learning represents an opportunity for 
schools and postsecondary institutions 
to work with employers and young 
people to provide meaningful opportu- 
nities for co mmunit y service combined 
with the academic and technical skills 
that employers require. For children, 
it offers exposure to the world of work 
and community and provides a context 
for building academic and work readi- 
ness skills. For youth, it offers valu- 
able explorations into and experiences 
with real world needs which can be 
addressed through action and initiative 
while further solidifying their work 
readiness, academic and technical 
skills- Service represents a holistic 
approach to youth development and 
the building of multiple competencies. 

Experience Based Career Education 



Experience Based Career Education (EBCE) 
was developed by four regional educational 
laboratories in the early 1970s. As Bucknam 
and Brand ( 1983) state: 
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EBCE was designed to bridge the gap 
between study and experience and 
between the classroom and the com- 
munity. It takes the subject matter 
students normally study, adds many 
new ingredients about people, jobs, 
self, and the way communities work, 
and lets high school and post-second- 
ary students learn about them in the 
co mmunit y through direct interaction 
with adults in all walks of life. In the 
process students earn academic credit, 
explore the real dimensions of many 
careers, learn much about who they 
are and what they want to become, 
and master many of the skills they will 
need to succeed as adults in America 

(p. 66). 

Recently, Shumer (1995) has stated that: 

Many of the [EBCE] programs included 
service-learning activities, with 
students working in hospitals, schools, 
day-care centers, and many social 
agencies. Students tied their commu- 
nity learning experiences to classes 
held on campus, usually as part of 
their regular academic program. In 
many ways, these EBCE programs 
were more integrated into the curricu- 
lum than most service-learning 
programs today (p. 2). 

The concepts of EBCE first developed in the 
early 1970s have generated some projects that 
have continued on for over 20 years. They 
have also served as the springboard for a new 
set of programs funded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment ofEducation, called Community-Based 
Education Centers, that are being coordinated 
by the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory in six communities across the 
United States. 

Cooperative Education 

Cooperative education is probably the most 
common form of community-based learning 
program used by the schools. It was offered by 
47 percent of the nation’s public high schools 
in 1991-92 (Stem, et aL 1994, p. 5). In most 
cases, cooperative education is a paid experi- 
ence in which students are employed in jobs 
directly related to the vocational courses they 
are studying in high school or college. Stu- 
dents receive school credit for this supervised 
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work. The level of coordination between the 
school staff and the employers varies widely 
from program to program. While associated 
mainly with high schools or community 
colleges, cooperative education programs have 
operated successfully at a number of public 
and private colleges. 

As a federally funded program, cooperative 
education has been defined in the 1990 
Perkins Amendment as 

.. .a method of instruction of vocational 
education for individuals who, through 
written cooperative arrangements 
between the school and employers, 
receive instruction, including required 
academic courses and related voca- 
tional instruction, by alternation of 
study in school with a job in any 
occupational field. Such alternation 
shall be planned and supervised by the 
school and employers so that each 
contributes to the student’s education 
and to his or her employability (Stem, 
etaL1994,p. 13). 

Tech Prep 

Tech Prep is a federally funded program begun 
under the Tech Prep Education Act as part of 
the 1990 Perkins Amendment. Tech Prep 
programs are operating in all 50 states 
through consortia involving secondary and 
postsecondary institutions in collaboration 
with business and industry. Generally, these 
programs start in at least 11th grade and 
encourage students to complete an associate 
degree or higher. Vocational curricula focus- 
ing on high technology areas are combined 
with applied academic courses that are de- 
signed to prepare students for success in high- 
performance workplaces. While cooperative 
education is generally perceived as a course or 
program, Tech Prep is viewed by some as a 
specific program focused primarily on the 
average student and by others as an educa- 
tional reform measure intended for all second- 
ary students. Key elements intended for all 
students include career counseling, an indi- 
vidual student plan, and often career clusters 
or pathways that all secondary students are 
expected to chose from in order to give direc- 
tion in the high school courses they select to 
take. 
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SCHOOL-TO-WORK 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act signed 
into law on May 4, 1994 is one of the newcom- 
ers to the community-based learning club. 
Districts receiving School-to-Work funds are 
expected to have three major elements: 

1) school-based learning related to each 
student’s interests, includingbroad-based 
academics, career exploration and counseling; 

2) work-based learning that provides a planned 
program of job training experiences, paid work 
experience, workplace mentoring, and instruc- 
tion in general workplace competencies and in 
a broad variety of elements of an industry; and 

3) activities to connect the two through 
training of teachers, counselors, and mentors 
and through involvement of schools and 
employers. 

As with Tech Prep, School-to-Work is per- 
ceived by some educators to be a program with 
specific students enrolled and by others as an 
educational reform strategy involving all 
students. The legislation itself stresses that 
School-to-Work is intended for all students and 
is meant to be systemic reform. As with other 
educational reform efforts, School-to-Work is 
sometimes associated with only a portion of 
the community-based learning continuum and 
thus fails to achieve its potential impact. 

Youth Apprenticeship 

While the above examples of community-based 
learning are governed by federal legislation 
and funding, youth apprenticeship, as con- 
ceived by Steven Hamilton (1990) and others, 
draws on Hamilton’s study of apprenticeships 
in Germany and programs such as the Finance 
Academy in the United States. Hamilton has 
described youth apprenticeship as involving 
workplaces as learning environments, creating 
opportunities for mentor relationships to 
provide adult role models, and developing the 
high levels of academic and vocational skills 
being sought by employers. Youth apprentice- 
ships are viewed by Hamil ton as including “the 
Job Corps, S umm er Training and Education 
Program, community service, Foxfire pro- 
grams, Experience-Based Career Education, 
cooperative education, and informal appren- 
ticeships” ( H amilt on 1990, p. 40). 

Robert Jones, Assistant U.S. Secretary of 
Labor for Employment and Training, has said 
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that, “In order to increase access, teach basic 
skills, and use work-related structures, we 
need to evolve a system in this country that is 
truly an American-styled apprenticeship and 
school to work system.” (Northdurft and Jobs 
for the Future 1990, p. 19). 



Other key elements of community-based 
learning or experiential learning include use of 
a mentor, student application of information 
collected (such as presenting it to a city council 
meeting), and integrating academic learning 
with real-world usage. 
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Learning Strategies of 
Community-Based Learning 

While community -based learning involves a 
philosophy and programs, most service- 
learning educators agree that it is tlie learning 
strategies that are the most critical aspect of 
community-based learning. Atthe National 
Conference on Service-Learning, School 
Reform, and Higher Education in 1994, partici- 
pants agreed that: 



The focus is changing and must change 
from teaching to learning; from outer- 
directed, “expertf-driven curriculum 
and methodologies to more learner- 
centered, experience-based, connected 
ways of acquiring the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes required for life in 
the world in which we now live and the 
rapidly changing world in which our 
young people will live and work 
(Poulsen 1994, p. 2). 



What are the components of such community- 
based learning? Zeke Zellerman of the Asso- 
ciation for Experiential Learning stated, at the 
1994 Work Now and in the Future conference 
in Portland, Oregon, that there are three 
criticalsteps — fr aming (p ]anrmig\ the activity 
itself, and reflection (Dukehart 1994). The 
clearer the framing, the more the learner will 
get from the experience. Generally, the 
objectives for the learning are developed 
jointly by the student and the teacher/mentor. 
The second step is the activity itself, which can 
be simple or complex with many steps. The 
third critical step is reflection or a debriefing 
on what was learned. According to Zellerman, 
the reflection can be done alone (in the form of 
a journal, for example) or with a group. These 
discussions often include an analysis of what 
went right, what went wrong, and what was 
unexpected. The reflection sets the stage for 
framing the next related activity. Programs 
such as Experience-Based Career Education 
have developed detailed guides to help stu- 
dents process what they have learned as well 
as to raise questions for the future. 
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The role of mentors in community-based 
learning is critical. A mentor gives advice and 
encouragement, sharing the knowledge and 
wisdom of experience in a relationship that is 
personal and enduring (Hamilton 1990, p. 156). 
Mentors for youth may be described as teach- 
ers, challengers, role models, supporters, and 
companions. Ongoing research at Public 
Private Ventures indicates that the most 
successful mentors are those who are engaged 
in developmental relationships with youth and 
establish a strong, reliable bond through 
enjoyment of activities chosen together, as 
opposed to a prescriptive relationship in which 
they expected to change the youth (Morrow 
and Styles 1995). 

The learning processes serving as a foundation 
for community-based learning are well 
grounded in cognitive research. At the heart 
of cognitive research is the observation that 
intelligence and expertise are built out of 
interaction with the environment, not in 
isolation from it. This research shows that 
effective learning engages both head and hand 
and requires both knowing and doing. In their 
classic book on cognitive research applications, 
Berryman and Bailey (1992) point out that 
“Passive, fragmented, and decontextualized 
instruction organized around generating right 
answers adds up to ineffective learning” (p. 68). 
Such decontextualized learning fails to enable 
students to examine the ideas they bring to 
the learning situation, to learn from their 
errors, or to look for patterns. 

Educators interested in developing effective 
learning practices can gain important insight 
from looking at the nature of traditional 
apprenticeships. Berryman and Bailey identify 
six characteristics that could be applied to 
community-based learning: 

1. Apprenticeship is a way of life and may not 
be recognized as a teaching effort. 

2. The work to be done is the driving force. 

3. There is a temporal ordering of skill 
acquisition from easy to more difficult. 
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4. Bodily performance and embodied knowl- 
edge are visible. 

5. Standards of performance and evaluation 
of competence are implicit and often 
internalized by the apprentice. 

6. Teachers and teaching are largely invis- 
ible. 

Co llins , Brown and Newman (1989) identified 
characteristics of ideal learning environments 
that are helpful to consider as we design , 
effective community-based learning. Their 
model has four building blocks: content, 
methods, sequence, and sociology. Content 
involves the domain knowledge such as 
geography or architecture, tricks of the trade 
used by experts in solving problems, cognitive 
management strategies such as thinking and 
planning skills, and learning strategies such as 
those needed in exploring a new domain. 

Teaching methods are used to help students 
observe, engage in, invent, or discover expert 
strategies in context. They include modeling, 
coaching, scaffolding and fading (suggestions or 
support initially given by the teacher), articu- 
lation to get students to identify the knowl- 
edge and problem-solving strategies they use, 
reflection to compare one’s problem-solving 
strategies with those of experts, and explora- 
tion to solve problems and raise new ques- 
tions. 

Sequencing allows learning to be staged and 
involves increasing complexity of tasks and 
concepts needed, increasing diversity of 
strategies or skills used, and developing an 
overview before attending to details. 

The sociology of learning involves reproducing 
the real-world environment for learning. It 
involves active communication with expert 
practitioners, intrinsic motivation for learning, 
cooperative learning, and competitive learning 
to compare the processes developed by various 
learners to create a product. 

Frequently, a few of the above processes are 
used in individual community-based learning 
projects but seldom — if ever — are all of them 
syste matically use d in planning and carrying 
out learning. If they were to be used, the 
likelihood of more positive and consistent 
outcomes would increase. 

O 




Cognitive research over the past ten years has 
shown that the quality of cognitive perfor- 
mance often depends on the context in which 
the performance occurs. People who perform 
tasks well in one setting may not perform 
them well in other settings. Learning which is 
“situated” in practical, work-related contexts is 
both faster and more effective than learning 
which is purely classroom based and unrelated 
to the contexts in which it is to be applied 
(Resnick 1987). 

Cognitive research is being applied today not 
only in schools but in industry. Erica Sorohan 
(1993) has identified some workplace applica- 
tions of this research and illustrates five 
lessons learned: 

• We embed learning in our individual 
experiences, so we learn best when we 
direct our own learning. 

• We learn most effectively in context, so 
learning should be linked directly to work. 

• We learn from each other, so workplaces 
should enable us to communicate and 
collaborate freely. 

• We continuously create knowledge, so we 
need to learn how to capture what we 
know and share it with others. 

• We learn unconsciously, so we need to 
learn how to recognize and question our 
tacit assumptions (p. 48). 

The principles cited above are equally appli- 
cable to schools and workplaces. 

In a study of common elements of three 
distinctly different types of community-based 
learning programs (Foxfire, EBCE, and Out- 
ward Bound), five aspects of learning strate- 
gies were identified. Common learning 
strategies were found to: 1) be based on an 
explicit theoiy of learning; 2) encourage 
learners to perform tasks normally given to 
adults in our society; 3) emphasize a balance of 
action, reflection, and application; 4) provide 
lear ning experiences that are individualized, 
sequential, and developmental; and 5) provide 
opportunities for unplanned learning from new 
experiences (Druian, Owens; and Owen 1995). 

Given the above discussion of characteristics of 
effective learning, Berryman (1995) raises the 
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question of where cognitive apprenticeship 
skills can best be learned — the schools or in 
workplaces. The answer is that they can be 
learned in either place if the conditions are 
right. To help reach a decision for a particular 
community, Be rrym an poses four useful 
questions (pp. 209-213): 

L Is the location organized to deliver effec- 
tive and efficient learning? 

2. Does the learning location reflect the 
knowledge demands of the workplace and 
the work contexts in which knowledge and 
skill have to be used? 

3. Does the learning location deliver knowl- 
edge and skills that are broadly applicable? 

4. Does the learning location blur the divi- 
sion between academic and vocational? 

Expected Outcomes of 
Community-Based Learning 

The outcomes of community-based learning 
cover the full range of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes needed to be an effective citizen, 
worker, and lifelong learner. Articles and 
research reports across the various categories 
of community-based learning suggest five 
major outcome areas: 1) academic, 2) career 
and vocational, 3) personal-social development, 
4) service and work values, and 5) understand- 
ing and use of community resources. 

As Robert Blum has pointed out, 

Goals for student learning are chang- 
ing. While there is still an expectation 
that students learn important facts, 
there is growing emphasis on applica- 
tion of facts in problem solving and 
relating facts to life outside the school. 

In addition to learning traditional 
subject areas, students are expected to 
think critically, collaborate with 
others, transition smoothly from 
school to work, fit into an increasingly 
diverse co mmunit y, integrate what 
they learn across subjects and much 
more. As the content of what is to be 
learned changes, so must the method- 
ologies of both learning and teaching 
shift (Blum 1995, p. 8). 



Andrew Furco, from the Service-Learning 
R&D Center at the University of California at 
Berkeley, has presented a systematic look at 
the similarities and differences of service- 
learning and School-to-Work transition pro- 
grams. He describes the intended purposes of 
both reforms as career development, academic 
development, personal development, social 
development, civic responsibility, and ethical 
development (Furco 1995). 

While many community-based lear ning 
programs include academic learning as an 
outcome, it is usually approached as a way to 
reinforce the basic concepts learned in school. 
Motivation to learn the basics and the ability 
to apply them to real life situations are the 
unique additions of community-based lea rning . 

While School-to-Work and service learning 
cover a wide spectrum of learner outcomes, a 
third set comes from the field of youth devel- 
opment. These outcomes include skill in being 
an active and self-directed learner, leadership, 
and personal and social responsibility. Zeldin 
(1995) and others, in their attempt to integrate 
School-to-Work and youth development, state 
that young people require opportunities and 
supports to achieve desirable outcomes. 

Two important federal initia tives provide a 
useful framework for looking at the learner 
outcomes of community-based learning — Goals 
2000 and the SCANS report. The GOALS 
2000: Educate America Act calls for the 
development of comprehensive state education 
strategies that result in the attainment of the 
national educational goals and lifelong learn- 
ing systems. 

Several of the national goals are being im- 
pacted directly by community-based learning. 
Goal 2 states that by the year 2000, the high 
school graduation rate will increase to at least 
90 percent. Community-based learning makes 
school relevant to students by connecting 
academic concepts to real-life applications and 
makes students active learners who are 
responsible for their own learning. 

Goal 3 deals with student achievement and 
citizenship. It states that by the year 2000, all 
students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having 
demonstrated competency over challenging 
subject matter, including English, mathemat- 
ics, science, foreign languages, civics and 
government, economics, arts, history, and 
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geography, and that every school in America 
will ensure that all students learn to use their 
minds well, so they may be prepared for 
responsible citizenship, further learning, and 
productive employment in our nation’s modern 
economy. In 1993, the nation’s governors 
adopted service-learning as an indicator of 
citizenship in Goal 3. 

A second curriculum framework for grouping 
the skills needed to be an effective worker 
comes from the Secretary’s Commission on 
Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) in the f 
U.S. Department of Labor. In 1993 the 
commission produced a useful document called 
Teaching the SCANS Competencies that 
illustrates how these competencies can be 
taught in schools and communities. The 
SCANS outcomes are made up of five compe- 
tencies and a three-part foundation of skills 
and personal qualities needed for high-quality 
job performance. The competencies state that 
effective workers can productively use re- 
sources, interpersonal skills, information, 
systems, and technology, with each of these 
spelled out in greater detaiL For example, 
interpersonal skills include working on teams, 
teaching others, serving customers, leading, 
negotiating, and working well with people 
from culturally diverse backgrounds. The 
foundations consist of basic skills (reading, 
writing, mathematics, speaking, and listening), 
thinking s kills ( thinking creatively, making 
decisions, solving problems, visualizing, 
knowing how to learn, and reasoning), and 
personal qualities (individual responsibility, 
self-esteem, sociability, self-management and 
integrity). 

A third grouping of community-based learning 
outcomes is a modification of the ones devel- 
oped by the American Society for Training and 
Development (Camevale, Gainer, and Meltzer 
1990). In the ASTD book, Workplace Basics: 
The Essential Skills Employers Want , the 
authors identify seven areas: 1) learning to 
learn; 2) basic competencies in reading, 
writing, and computation; 3) communication 
skills of speaking and listening effectively; 

4) problem solving and critical thinking; 

5) managing personal and professional growth; 

6) group effectiveness; and 7) influencing 
skills, including understanding of organiza- 
tional climat e and leadership. For each area, 
the authors describe what is intended, the 
theories that support it, and how it can be 
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taught in schools and in the workplace, and 
then provide examples. As a result of seminar 
participation at the Menucha Summer Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory (NWREL) over a 
three-year period, participants added three 
outcome areas to the AS CD list: technological 
literacy, social-global awareness, and general 
occupational s kills such as safety and flexibil- 
ity. For each of the ten outcome areas 
NWREL staff, with the input of the Menucha 
participants, developed a set of specific learner 
outcomes, school delivery strategies, and 
family and community-based delivery strate- 
gies (Owens 1994). 

Conrad and Hedin (1989), based on a review of 
research in the field and various large-scale 
evaluations they had conducted of community- 
based learning programs (excluding those 
focused on workforce preparation), identified 
areas where they expected such programs to 
have a positive effect on youth. They grouped 
these outcomes under three headings: per- 
sonal growth and development, intellectual 
development and academic learning, and social 
growth and development. Their specific 
outcomes expected are listed below. 

Personal Growth and Development 

• Self-esteem 

• Personal efficacy (sense of worth and 
competence) 

• Ego and moral development 

• Exploration of new roles, identities, and 
interests 

• W illing ness to take risks, accept new 
challenges 

• Taking responsibility for, accepting conse- 
quences of own actions 

Intellectual Development and Academic 
Learning 

• Higher-level thinking skills 

• Content and skills directly related to 
service experience 

• Skills in learning from experience (to 
observe, ask questions, apply knowl- 
edge) 

• Motivation to learn and retention of 
knowledge 

• Ins ight, judgment, and underst an d ! ng 
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Social Growth and Development 

• Political efficacy 

• Knowledge and exploration of service- 
related careers 

• Understanding and appreciation of, and 
ability to relate to, people from a wide 
range of backgrounds and life situations 

Whereas the outcomes listed above are * 
expected, research results actually document- 
ing some of them are discussed later in this 
synthesis. 

Advantages to an 
Integrated Approach 

Just as high schools are often justly criticized 
by students for compartmentalizing instruc- 
tion — 50 minutes of histoiy, followed by 
algebra and then physical education, for 
example — so, too, do community-based learn- 
ing programs sometimes focus too narrowly on 
outcomes immediately related to their fund- 
ing. From an individual young person’s 
perspective, it makes no sense to learn only 
leadership skills from the Boy Scouts, career 
development from a career exploration at a 
local company, and service-learning from a 
separate class that has students visiting 
residents in a nursing home. Fragmentation 
is undesirable whether it occurs in the school, 
a business, or a family. 

A more integrated alternative can be found in 
certain mentorship approaches where a young 
person gets to know and trust an adult. The 
student might gain career knowledge by 
shadowing the mentor in his or her company. 
He or she might apply business management 
skills by accompanying the mentor into 
management meetings (where the student is 
expected to contribute to a problem-solving 
discussion and perhaps write a report that can 
be shared with the English teacher on how 
communications problems were identified and 
solved). The young person could also accom- 
pany and assist the mentor as he or she takes 
two hours from work each week to serve as a 
volunteer tutor in an inner-city elementary 
school. 

From an organizational perspective, too, it is 
satisfying to combine outcomes of community- 
based learning. Businesses are often over- 
whelmed by frequent requests from schools to 



engage in many diverse activities — furnishing 
speakers, providing job shadowing, supervising 
a teacher or student intern, and volunteering 
time to tutor students in math. An alternative 
is to design ways that a business or other 
community organization can combine efforts. 
For example, while students are at a hospital 
to perform service-learning, they mig ht also 
hear about the variety of occupations at the 
hospital, and do a science project in one of the 
laboratories. 

Barriers to Community- 
Based Learning 

With all that we know about the benefits of 
community-based learning, why has it affected 
relatively few educators and students, rather 
than becoming a mainstay of America’s 
educational reform? 

From an ideological perspective, many educa- 
tors still maintain an older paradigm of 
education, in which its purpose is to impart to 
students the content knowledge possessed by 
the teacher. In such a paradigm there is no 
need for input from students about what is to 
be learned, when, where, or how. The teacher 
maintains control in directing education, and 
students are tested to determine the extent to 
which they have remembered what was 
taught. Under the new paradigm, teachers 
need to function more in the role of coach and 
mentor. 

A second ideological barrier is the perception 
of many school and community people that the 
subject matter content they learned in school 
should serve as the driving force in what is 
taught today. Failing to recognize or acknowl- 
edge the importance of applying knowledge to 
real-world issues, they see community-based 
learning as drawing students’ time and atten- 
tion away from the traditional curriculum 
content. 

From a practical perspective, community- 
based learning requires commitment from the 
top as well as from dedicated teachers. Com- 
munity-based learning requires time, effort, 
and expense. Time is needed to allow teachers 
to work individually with students in identify- 
ing and planning lear ning objectives, in 
arranging for involvement of co mmunit y sites, 
and in helping students reflect on their experi- 
ences. Other practical considerations include 
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liability coverage for times when students are 
outside the school building, transportation 
issues, and the need to schedule blocks of time 
so as to allow students sufficient time to get to 
and from their learning sites as well as to 
become active there. Orientation and training 
of both educators and community mentors are 
also essential. 

It is necessary to spend time in creating an 
awareness among students, parents, educa- 
tors, and community members of the purposes 
of community-based learning so that they don’t 
see it as simply releasing students into the 
community without clear expectations of what 
is to occur. A final problem is the difficulty of 
effectively evaluating what is learned from 
student’s experiences in community-based 
learning. This assessment is complicated by 
the fact that different students may be at the 
same learning site for different purposes, and 
that some community-based learning out- 
comes (identified in the prior section) are 
difficult to measure. 

The Research Literature 
on Community-Based 
Learning 

Much of the research on community-based 
learning has focused on individual programs 
and has assessed outcomes without a clear 
understanding of the elements that underlie a 
quality community-based learning experience. 
Just as students can fall asleep in their history 
class, so, too, can they waste time at a job site; 
not all workplace experiences lead to produc- 
tive learning. This review of the literature 
first discusses the characteristics and quality 
of learning processes and then moves to 
attempts to document outcomes. We identify 
barriers faced in conducting quality research 
on community-based learning and describe 
some pro mis ing directions for the future. 

Characteristics of High- Quality Learning 
Programs and Experiences 

One attempt to identify common characteris- 
tics of programs classified under the broad 
heading of School-to-Work was made by the 
National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education in its publication, Research on 
School-to-Work Transition Programs in the 
United States . The researchers identified 
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fourteen features and determined the relative 
frequency of these features in six programs: 
Cooperative Education, School-Based Enter- 
prise, Tech Prep, School-to-Apprenticeship, 
Youth Apprenticeship, and Career Academies. 
The fourteen features were: 1) structured 
work-based learning while in school, 2) school 
curriculum that builds on work experience, 

3) paid work experience, 4) employer-provided 
financial support, 5) program-arranged student 
work placement, 6) employer involvement in 
curriculum design, 7) integrated vocational 
and academic curriculum, 8) formal links to 
postsecondary education, 9) employment/ 
college counseling, 10) pre-llth grade aca- 
demic preparation, 11) pre-llth grade career 
exploration, 12) targeting of at-risk or non- 
college bound students, ( 13) use of outside 
mentors, and 14) occupational certification 
(Stem, et aL 1994, p. 8). 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
staff conducted a study of over 1,000 EBCE 
students in 24 states to determine young 
people’s perceptions of what characteristics of 
a worksite are important for quality learning 
(Owens 1982). In addition to open-ended 
questions about their experiences at learning 
sites, students were asked to rate the impor- 
tance of each of 19 characteristics in contribut- 
ing to an excellent learning opportunity. At 
worksites judged by students as providing rich 
learning experiences, they 

• More often learned job-spedfic skills 
including use of tools or equipment and 
gained specific knowledge of how the job 
operates through hands-on experiences 

• More often described the people they 
worked with as helpful and friendly 

• Generally worked closely with more than 
one person and formed a personal relation- 
ship with at least one person with whom 
they worked 

• Reported completing tasks (judged by 
outside consultants) to have high or 
moderate levels of responsibility and were 
perceived to be challenging. (Owens 1982, 
pp. 89-90) 

At a broader level, Goldberger, Kazis and 
OTlanagan ( 1994) have identified characteris- 
tics of high-quality environments that provide 
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structure and support for young people. They 
found that such worksite learning requires the 
following: 

• Partners formally agree on the goals of the 
work-based program and how to achieve 
them. 

• Student learning at the workplace 
progresses according to a structured plan. 

• Work-based experiences promote the 
development of broad, transferable skills. 

• School-based activitieshelp students distill 
and deepen lessons of work experience. 

• The program prepares students to enter 
the workplace. 

• Ongoing support and counse ling is pro- 
vided for students. 

• Orientation, training, and ongoing support 
to worksite and school staff are provided. 

• Administrative structures exist to coordi- 
nate and manage the worksite component. 

• Mechanisms are in place to assure the 
quality of students’ work-based lea rning 
experiences. 

Research conducted by staff at the Center for 
Y outh Development and Policy Research has 
identified five key opportunities and supports 
needed to achieve desirable youth outcomes: 

• Opportunities for active and self-directed 
learning 

• Opportunities to take on new roles and 
responsibilities 

• Ongoing emotional support from adults 
and peers 

• Ongoing motivational support and high 
standards from adults, and 

• Ongoing access to strategic support and 
social networks (Zeldin 1995, p. 10-11) 

In the past, practitioners involved in commu- 
nity-based lea rning were often not interested 
in participating in program evaluation and 
sometimes saw it as interfering with students’ 



progress. This attitude seems to have changed 
in recent years, as evaluation has shifted in 
emphasis toward continuous quality improve- 
ment, and as educators have become more 
sensitive to the needs of legislators and the 
public for accountability. 

Other barriers to effective research and 
evaluation of community-based learning have 
been the lack of a definition and theoretical 
framework for much of the evaluation, differ- 
ences in the quality and intensity of programs 
labeled School-to-Work or service-learning, the 
difficulty of measuring some of the skills and 
affective outcomes of community-based learn- 
ing, and the confusion about how each pro- 
gram or practice may contribute to total 
educational reform. 

Learner Outcomes 

One of the earliest and most intensively 
evaluated School-to-Work programs has been 
Experience-Based Career Education. 

Bucknam and Brand (1983) conducted a meta- 
analysis of 80 evaluations of EBCE programs. 
They start by distinguishing EBCE from 
traditional work/education programs. In 
contrast to other programs, EBCE was found 
to: 1) use planned experience as a basis for 
learning academic subjects; 2) include career 
exploration and multiple employer/community 
site utilization as opposed to job experience at 
a single site; 3) expect students to take a 
greater role in shaping their personalized 
educational plans; 4) be appropriate for and 
used with all types of students; and 5) use 
community worksites for learning rather than 
for production purposes, so students earn 
academic credit rather than pay. 

In terms of student learning outcomes, 
Bucknam and Brand found positive academic 
gains in 376 of 558 test administrations, 
including 112 where the differences were 
significantly positive. When compared to 
similar students not in EBCE, students in 
EBCE scored significantly higher in career- 
related skills, life skills, and in academic skills. 

A comprehensive evaluation of the four EBCE 
demonstration sites was conducted over a 
several-year period by Educational Testing 
Service. This evaluation involved use of 
standardized tests, in-depth interviews of 
EBCE and control group students, survey 
questionnaires, and ethnographic studies by 
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trained anthropologists. They found that 
EBCE students, in contrast to a control group: 

• Have a knowledge of a greater number of 
career areas 

• Know more of the personal and school- 
related characteristics and abilities that 
are necessary for entry into careers of 
interest 

• Are more positive in their attitudes toward 
careerplanning 

• Are better able to respond orally to inter- 
viewers’ complex questions, and 

• Had no greater gains in basic skills as 
measured by a standardized test (Owens 
1982) 

The NCRVE study of School-to-Work programs 
(Stem, et aL 1994) found that participation in 
cooperative education was associated with 
more positive attitudes toward school and a 
stronger perceived connection between school 
and work, but no consistent association 
between participation in cooperative education 
and subsequent success in the labor market. 

The study of cooperative education by the 
Office of Technology Assessment (1995) found 
that programs nominated as being of high 
quality had 

participation by employers who are 
willing to provide training in occupa- 
tions with promising career paths, 
screening of applicants to assure that 
they are prepared to meet employers’ 
expectations, training plans with 
ambitious and specific lear ning objec- 
tives, and, for high school students, 
close monitoring of the worksite 
activities by school representatives 

(p. 68). 

When service-lear ning is not mandated, the 
outcomes on students are generally positive. 
For example, Krug (1991) found significant 
differences in self-esteem and attitudes toward 
the school and community between high 
school students involved in a school-sponsored 
service-learning experience and those not 
involved. 
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Shumer ( 1994), in studying a community-based 
Job Training Partnership Act program for high 
school students, found that learning in the 
community improved attendance and school 
grades. This was facilitated especially by the 
use of adults and college students in helping 
students to learn. 

Some of the most comprehensive evaluation of 
service-learning (commonly called “experien- 
tial education” in the 1980s) was conducted by 
Conrad and Hedin at the University of Minne- 
sota. Their study involved 4,000 students in 
33 programs and included comparison group 
students. The programs included volunteer 
service, political and social action, outdoor 
adventure, internships in government and 
business, and research in the community. The 
opportunities to act autonomously and to 
develop collegial relationships with adults 
were the two most powerful predictors of 
personal growth. In their review of others’ 
research findings, Conrad and Hedin (1989) 
found that service-learning generally increases 
students’ sense of personal and social responsi- 
bility, more positive attitudes toward adults 
and toward those served, enhanced self- 
esteem, growth in moral and ego development, 
and complex patterns of thought. 

The research literature on required commu- 
nity service is mixed and generally fails to 
support requiring high school students to 
participate in it. For example, Crossman 
(1989) found that required community service 
did not produce as much improvement as 
voluntary service. Patterson (1987) found, in 
fact, that while fewer than 20 hours of re- 
quired service had little impact, required 
participation for more than 20 hours may have 
a negative impact on the process of self- 
actualization. On the other hand, Giles and 
Eyler ( 1994) found that a required service- 
learning experience of limited intensity and 
duration has a positive impact on the develop- 
ment of college students: they showed a 
significant increase in their belief that people 
can make a difference, that they should be 
involved in community service, and in their 
commitment to perform volunteer service the 
following semester. 
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Systemic Approach to 
Community-Based Learning 



A new movement has emerged recently to 
examine the similarities and differences 
between service-learning and School-to-Work 
and to focus on linkages. At a conference 
conducted in June 1995 and titled School 
Improvement: Strategies for Connecting 
Schools and Communities, the Secretary of 
Education, Richard Riley, and ChiefExecutive 
Officer of the Corporation for National Service, 
Eli Segal, signed a formal agreement to work 
together to link service-learning and School-to- 
Work. The conference was attended by state 
teams representing both sectors. 

The Council of Chief State Schools Officers, in 
a 1994 memorandum, presented commonalties 
and a rationale for linking School-to-Work and 
service-learning. As quoted from Bhaerman 
(1995), 
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Both provide environments in which 
students can develop various skills and 
competencies including those identified 
by the Secretary’s Commission on 
AchievingNecessaiy Skill (SCANS) 
that are important for employment 
and responsible citizenship; both 
provide students with meaningful roles 
in their co mmunit ies; and both foster 
collaboration between educators and 
co mmunit y groups. The memorandum 
also presents several rationales for 
linking the two methodologies includ- 
ing the following: both have the 
potential to address such weaknesses 
as the lack of relevance of the curricu- 
lum or school experience; both can 
motivate students to want to learn; 
both can build community partner- 
ships; and both focus on outcomes as a 
measure of acquired skills and knowl- 
edge. Service learning can help 
address issues of “scale and access” in 
school : to-worktransition....Combining 
the approaches in a “learning con- 
tinuum” can provide even primary 
grade students with opportunities to 
develop generic work skills at an early 
age (p. 2). 



Service-learning also has an appeal to many 
parents and community groups, is relatively 
easy to start, and covers areas of a curriculum 



such as civics and government generally not 
addressed by School-to-Work. On the other 
hand, School-to-Work offers good links in the 
curriculum between academic and vocational 
education, presents a model for a four- or six- 
year curriculum sequence, stresses documen- 
tation of skills gained and transportable 
credentials, builds in adult mentorship, and 
has good support from the business commu- 
nity. By linkin g service -learning, School-to- 
Work and other forms of community-based 
learning, educators can build a much stronger 
rationale for the use of the community for 
learning and broaden their community support 
base. 

Conclusions and Future 
Directions 

This topical synthesis paper has integrated a 
great deal of current literature related to 
contextual learning theory and its application 
in co mmunit y-based learning. While the 
research base on essential components of high- 
quality learning in the community is moder- 
ate, research to prove the validity of outcomes 
expected from community-based learning is 
still weak. New strategies, such as the 
application of cost-benefit analysis to service- 
learning, are emerging that can complement 
some of the qualitative research and provide 
support to those needing to justify the costs of 
such programs. 

Although there are many programs that could 
be labeled community-based learning, few 
educators have yet used this term or started to 
sell community-based learning as a broad set 
of strategies to enhance educational reform. 
Likewise, many of the programs called service- 
learning or School-to-Work are very frag- 
mented, and students often receive only 
minimal exposure to the array of learning 
potential that exists in the co mmunit y. Simi- 
larly, very few community-based learning 
programs come close to systematically using 
the principles described in this synthesis for 

New efforts have been implemented recently 
to place educators in the community for their 
own learning to identify workplace applications 
for the subjects they, teach. In some cases, 
companies like The Boeing Company in 
Seattle have provided slots for secondary and 
postsecondary teachers to explore worksites 
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for the summer and to prepare lesson plans 
based on their new learning (Owens and Wang 

1994) . In other cases, teams of academic and 
vocational teachers have been prepared to visit 
companies and community agencies to identify 
applications of work-based tasks related to 
their school subject content (Stone-Ewing 

1995) . Educators have also accepted invita- 
tions from businesses and community agen- 
cies, including government, to participate in 
training in areas such as continuous quality 
improvement. 

The examples and issues discussed in this 
synthesis have focused on student learning in 
the co mmunit y. However, it is important for 
educators to keep abreast of workforce train- 
ing that is taking place for existing workers. 
Such training costs billions of dollars annually. 
Simulations, group problem solving, and other 
strategies are being used effectively in many 
industries and may have applications for public 
education. 

Another element related to educational reform 
is the transformation of some businesses into 
“learning organizations.” Although originating 
in business and industry, the learning organi- 
zation concept is starting to be applied in some 
schools, with all staff and students working in 
open and supportive learning environments. 
Drucker (1995) has written recently about the 
societal transformation to learning communi- 
ties taking place throughout the world. 

If community-based learning is to contribute 
its full potential to school and educational 
improvement, the following five changes 
appearneeded: 

1. Staff involved in School-to-Work, service- 
learning and other forms of community- 
based learning will need to collaborate 
with each other to present a unified 
message to educators and the community 
that there are diverse and purposeful roles 
community members can play in helping 
young people learn and mature. 

2. The research on contextual learning will 
need to be studied more closely by educa- 
tors, so that they can develop and operate 
community-based learning efforts that are 
of high quality and likely to produce 
significant results in students. 
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3. Focused research is needed on student 
outcomes of community-based learning 
programs and efforts that are based on the 
contextual research literature. This 
research needs to be implemented on a 
multi-year basis since the outcomes 
expected seldom occur in a single year. 

4. Educators will continue to need greater 
inservice and preservice training in 
identifying specific ways their subject 
content is being used in community 
settings or what new content should be 
infused into their courses to make them 
more relevant to the real world. They will 
also need training on the philosophy and 
methodology to support community-based 
learning so as to make it an integral part 
of their total educational program. 

5. Practitioners involved in separate School- 
to-Work, service-learning, and youth 
development programs need to come 
together to identify common ground, share 
their expertise, and learn from each 
other's efforts. 

Legislators and policy makers also have a 
major role to play in fostering integration of 
community-based learning by broadening the 
scope of expected outcomes. Michele Cahill 
(1993), in reporting the consensus of the New 
York City Youth Employment Consortium, 
stated. 

For programs to be effective in posi- 
tioning participants on pathways to 
success they have to go beyond a 
narrow focus on acquisition of job 
skills or even behavioral changes... 

Youth must meet needs and build 
competencies in many areas of then- 
lives at the same time as they are 
acquiring vocational skill ( Cited by 
Zeldin 1995, p. 9). 
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New Directions in 
Parent Involvement 



by Norm Fruchter, Anne Galletta, and J. Lynne White 



T his study posits new directions in parent 
involvement emerging in school dis- 
tricts across the country. It identifies and 
analyzes eighteen recently developed 
programs or reforms stressing effective 
parental involvement The objectives of this study 
are to 

• identify, describe, and discuss primary examples of 
these new parent involvement efforts in each of four 
overarching categories; 

• explore several hypotheses about why these efforts 
represent new directions for parent involvement 

This study is a policy analysis undertaken to con- 
tribute to continuing discussions about the role of 
parent involvement in improving student academic 
achievement, restructuring schools, and reforming 
public education, particularly in schools serving low- 
income and disadvantaged students. Several basic 
assumptions underlie the work: 

• Effective parent involvement makes important contri- 
butions to student academic achievement 
• Existing forms of parent involvement often develop 
traditional and quite limited relationships between 
families and schools. 
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• When significant distance exists among the values, 
structure, and language of school culture and the home 
cultures of diverse class, racial, and ethnic constituen- 
cies, traditional forms of parent involvement often fail 
to reduce that distance. 

• New programs that succeed in reducing that distance 
hold significant promise for improving public educa- 
tion, particularly in disadvantaged urban areas. 

Programs Assisting Parents 
of Preschool Children 

The five programs profiled here provide support and 
educational opportunities for families and their pre- 
school children. A number of these programs offer 
parenting education, literacy training and job prepa- 
ration, and referrals to other resources or service 
providers. Some also provide early childhood educa- 
tion and monitor children’s health needs; others stress 
inteigenerational literacy and provide adult education 
and career training as well as parenting education and 
early childhood education for participants* children. 
All of these programs engage parents early in the 
process — some during die prenatal period, most while 
the children are infants. They emphasize the critical 
early years of child development and the primary role 
of parents in aiding and supporting that development 
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Many social and economic factors, particularly the 
steep rise in poverty among young families, created 
the pressure for these programs. The needs of immi- 
grant families who may or may not speak English 
have also spurred demands for family support and 
parenting education. Factors such as alcohol and drug 
abuse, violence within families, and violence in 
communities have also increased the calls for family 
supports. 

Past federal policies sought to provide poor chil- 
dren with early childhood education outside the home, 
to foster growth and development, and to prepare 
children for success in school. Evaluations of such 
programs indicate considerable effectiveness. The 
Perry Preschool study (Bertueta-Clement et al. 1984) 
found that among three- and four-year-old black chil- 
dren from poor families, high-quality preschool edu- 
cation improved their school success (for example, 
raising grades, reducing absences, decreasing the use 
of special education services), their likelihood of 
graduating from high school, and their chances of 
continuing their education or pursuing vocational 
training after completing high school. 

The results of similar longitudinal studies of early 
childhood programs have received widening public 
attention as business and industry, foundations, the 
media, and policymakers have pressed for more pre- 
ventive programs for children and families. Often, the 
positive findings of these studies are compared to the 
cost of remediation or to the rising social welfare costs 
generated by children who did not receive early edu- 
cation intervention. This increased public stress on the 
need for preventive programs coincides with expand- 
ing the role of states in policy education and social 
services and has helped to support the development of 
these new family programs (Weiss 1990). 

Concerns about the feminization of poverty have 
contributed to new programs for single mothers. The 
Intergenerational Literacy Action Research Project 
examined the effects of community-based women’s 
education and job training programs on participants’ 
children because these programs were designed to 
transfer skills from low-income mothers to their chil- 
dren. Of 463 participants in the nine programs sur- 
veyed, 450 reported increased involvement in their 
children’s schoolwork and their children’s school. 
Case studies of a smaller cohort of program partici- 
pants indicated that teachers reported improvement in 
at least one area of school performance for 68.9 per- 
cent of participants’ children (Van Fossen and Sticht 
1991). 

Studies of oral and written language development 
in children indicate that literacy begins to develop at 
a young age, that young children are actively engaged 



in their own meaningful construction of language, and 
that literacy activities involving adults and children 
are crucial for a child’s literacy development (Teale 
arid Sulzby 1989). Studies exploring the connections 
among home, school, and community, particularly 
research demonstrating the importance of integrating 
those connections in children’s learning experience, 
have also contributed to the development of programs 
to assist families of preschool children (Comer 1988; 
Epstein 1987). Finally, evidence suggests that inter- 
generational and family literacy programs success- 
fully retain adult students (Heathington et al. 1984; 
Nickse, Speicher, and Bucheck 1988). 

Funding for efforts to educate and support parents 
and their preschool children has increased over the 
last few years. Even Start, a new federal program 
designed to support improved educational opportuni- 
ties for adults and children, funds projects that inte- 
grate adult and early childhood education. The goals 
of Even Start include helping parents become partners 
in the education of their children, assisting children in 
reaching their potential as learners, and providing 
basic education for their parents. Formative evalua- 
tion (Nickse 1990) suggests that such programs have 
demonstrated success sufficient to warrant further 
support. 

Three of the programs described here — Parents as 
Teachers, the Home Instruction Program for Preschool 
Youngsters, and the Kenan Family Literacy Project — 
are large in scope and provide significant training and 
technical assistance to community-based agencies or 
school districts. The two others — the Center for Suc- 
cessful Child Development and the Family Readers 
Program — are more limited in scope. We chose these 
five programs because their program components, 
assumptions about families, and emphasis on empow- 
erment exemplify the new directions in family support- 
programs we see emerging across the country. 

Parents as Teachers (PAT) is a state-legislated pro- 
gram that Missouri makes available to parents of 
young children (birth through age three). School dis- 
tricts must either provide the program or contract out 
implementation to an appropriate local agency; par- 
ents of all income levels and all racial and ethnic 
backgrounds are encouraged to participate. The pro- 
gram features periodic home visits by a parent educa- 
tor hired by the school district, who discusses child 
development and parenting skills with the family. It 
also organizes parenting workshops and other oppor- 
tunities to exchange information throughout the year. 
Districts network with community agencies to pro-, 
vide referrals to families in need and attempt to reach 
out to those parents least likely to use program ser- 
vices. The PAT National Center, located at the Uni- 
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versity of Missouri-St Louis, provides training and 
technical assistance and disseminates information 
about the program. 

The Home Instruction Program for Preschool 
Youngsters (HIPPY) is designed for parents, mostly 
mothers, of four- and five-year-old children. HIPPY 
provides these mothers with a two-year curriculum, 
lesson plans, and materials to help them teach their 
children specific skills to increase their readiness to 
•learn on entering kindergarten. The program employs 
paraprofessionals — neighborhood parents from each 
community — to visit participating families twipe a 
month to explain the program and to review each 
session’s lessons. During weeks the paraprofessionals 
do not visit, mothers meet together for discussions of 
lesson topics and related parenting issues; the para- 
professionals and the program coordinators also at- 
tend these meetings. HIPPY is designed to increase 
the mothers’ self-esteem and to improve their chil- 
dren’s cognitive abilities. 

The Kenan Family Literacy Project incorporates 
early childhood education, parent education, parent 
basic skills preparation, parent employment training 
and counseling, and parent and child playtime. The 
program is often implemented in collaboration with 
public school districts and housed in school buildings. 
Parents and children arrive at school together and 
spend some time during the day for meals and “parent 
and child together” (PACT) time. Parents assist teach- 
ers or other school staff as part of their work experi- 
ence. Other Kenan activities include an early child- 
hood program (based on the High/Scope curriculum) 
and parents’ basic skills education, usually in prepa- 
ration for the General Equivalency Diploma (GED). 
Parents also participate in group discussions on par- 
enting skills. 

The Center for Successful Child Development 
(CSCD) is a program for expectant mothers and moth- 
ers of preschool children; it provides parenting edu- 
cation, prenatal health care, routine health care for 
infants and preschoolers, early child care education, 
and referral to other social service agencies. The 
program targets mothers living in six contiguous 
buildings in the Robert Taylor homes, a Chicago 
public housing project CSCD is designed to integrate 
all the educational, health, and social services neces- 
sary to help parents ensure their children’s healthy 
development and academic success. 

Program components include home visits, in 
which parent-child advocates assess families’ basic 
needs and discuss child development issues; a pri- 
mary health care facility for mothers’ prenatal care 
and families’ basic health care; a family drop-in cen- 
ter, which provides structured and informal activities 



for parents; an infant and toddler day-care center; and 
a Head Start “wraparound” program providing full- 
day, full-year early childhood education. CSCD, like 
HIPPY, employs community members — the parent- 
child advocates — to enroll pregnant women in the 
program, make home visits, and staff both the family 
drop-in center and the infant-toddler day-care center. 
The program is also known as the Beethoven Project 
because of its affiliation with Beethoven Elementary 
School; the target buildings are within the Beethoven 
School’s attendance zone. 

The Family Readers Program, formerly the Parent 
Readers Program, helps community college students 
improve their skills by reading to their children. The 
program offers several workshops focusing on 
children’s literature and specific strategies designed 
to help children understand and appreciate that liter- 
ature. Workshops discuss the experience of this shared 
reading and students’ use of similar strategies to im- 
prove their own reading. The workshop series is of- 
fered as an alternative to a developmental reading 
course required for students who score below the 
passing level on the college’s reading test 

Programs Involving Parents 
in Their Children’s Education 
at Home and at School 

Two decades of research have provided substantial 
evidence that children’s academic achievement is 
linked to their parents’ involvement in their education. 
Recent major study findings renew this stress on 
family involvement, demonstrating that school re- 
formers must address, and work to improve, relation- 
ships between home and school. Rich (1985) sum- 
marizes the issue: 

It is instinctively understood that family involvement 
in education is important, and a great deal is known 
about that importance. As a concept it is greatly 
praised. However, little use has been made of the 
research findings that affirm the importance. Schools 
have not adapted sufficiently to meet the needs of 
today's families; and teachers have received little, if 
any, help and training in working with families. And 
families have not taken or been asked to take suffi- 
cient responsibility in their role as partners with the 
school or in the education of their children, (pp. 5-6) 

Research has identified three interconnected areas 
in which family-school involvement has important 
impacts, regardless of families’ economic level or 
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ethnic and cultural background. First, focusing sup- 
port on the home helps parents create a family envi- 
ronment that aids student achievement; such focus can 
extend academic learning and reinforce behaviors 
taught at school. Second, strengthening parents’ link- 
ages to schools can produce important and demonstra- 
ble learning gains for children. Third, focusing on 
schools’ critical role in creating strategies and struc- 
tures for involvement helps make parents powerful 
partners in their children’s education. 

Much recent work, particularly that of Joyce 
Epstein, demonstrates that supportive home environ- 
ments help children succeed in school in two ways: 

• Children work successfully toward goals and values 
when they recognize that the attitudes and expecta- 
tions of both home and school overlap. 

• Children’s academic achievement improves when 
families demonstrate their connection to school goals 
by encouraging their children’s int e llectual develop- 
ment, studying with them, showing approval of school 
activities, and respecting their children’s efforts. 

Children’s growth and development benefit from 
a sense of partnership between the parent and school. 
Parents provide the continuity dial children need to 
succeed as they progress through the education sys- 
tem and help to integrate children’s experience at 
home, in school, and in the community. 

Epstein’s research demonstrates that parents who 
are involved in school activities are more likely than 
others to have positive views of teachers. These par- 
ents give higher ratings to teachers’ interpersonal 
skills and professional abilities and express greater 
appreciation for teachers’ efforts on behalf of their 
children. They report greater confidence in the 
school’s ability to provide a positive learning environ- 
ment These endorsements of teachers and schools 
translate into stronger parental support for curriculum 
development, teacher benefits, and school funding. 

Parents’ level and quality of involvement are 
linked directly to specific school practices. When 
schools develop strong involvement programs, par- 
ents are more supportive of their children’s learning 
at school and at home. Parents who lack knowledge 
of school practices and programs, particularly low-in- 
come and disadvantaged parents, do not lack interest 
in the schools their children attend. Often, their 
schools have failed to develop appropriate strategies 
for involving them. Epstein’s research indicates that 
when schools don’t involve parents, parent education 
and family social class help determine who gets in- 
volved. But social class and education level tend to 
become less important factors when schools commit 



themselves to parent involvement and work to im- 
prove it 

Several major approaches to developing meaning- 
ful parental involvement stress the necessity to in- 
volve all parents and to reduce the barriers of race and 
class. One approach uses the concept of ecology to 
describe how families function in an interdependent 
world. Children, this approach argues, are linked to 
family, neighborhood, community, and school; each 
influences and is influenced by the other. Conse- 
quently, in this framework, neither parents, schools, 
nor communities bear the sole responsibility for 
children’s academic success. Conversely, none work- 
ing in isolation from the others can ensure children’s 
success. 

A second concept, the nondeficit approach, chal- 
lenges the assumption that families of low-income or 
disadvantaged children are deficient and insists that 
schools respect the assets and strengths that all fami- 
lies bring to their children’s learning. Empowerment 
is a related process through which parents become 
active participants, rather than passive clients, in help- 
ing to structure their children’s learning environments 
at home and at school. Finally, the concept of collab- 
oration implies that schools alone cannot provide all 
the services that families need. 

Many families, particularly low-income and disad- 
vantaged families, face considerable barriers when 
they attempt to collaborate with schools. Research has 
consistently identified a number of such barriers to 
involvement: 

• Low-income and minority families are often geo- 
graphically, culturally, and psychologically d ista nt 
from schools. 

• Parents face extraordinary demands on time and en- 
ergy as they struggle to meet their family’s needs. 

• Teachers lack the training to work collaboratively with 
families. 

• Race and class biases have traditionally shaped, and 
limited, the culture of schools. 

The programs profiled here have recognized and 
attempted to overcome these barriers through the de- 
velopment of new outreach components. Both past 
and current research has indicated that all five pro- 
grams hope to reproduce the benefits of parent in- 
volvement: increased academic achievement, 
improved student motivation, more regular school 
attendance, reduced dropout rates, and increased fam- 
ily and community support for schools. 

The Transparent School Model focuses on remov- 
ing barriers to family and school interaction caused 
by limitations in parents’ time, skills, and information. 
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The program provides daily two-way communication 
between teachers and parents, using the telephone as 
the primary link between home and school. Parents 
dial a special school number that provides a recorded 
message informing them of classroom and school 
activities. They can also receive targeted electronic 
messages about their own children’s accomplish- 
ments and can leave messages detailing their reac- 
tions and concerns. 

This program was developed at the Betty Phillips 
Center for Parenthood Education at Peabody College, 
Vanderbilt University, in 1987. The first demonstra- 
tion site was the Academy for Academics and Arts, a 
K-8 magnet school in Huntsville, Alabama. A second 
pilot program was initiated in 1989 at the Carter 
Lawrence Middle School in Nashville, Tennessee. At 
the beginning of the 1990-91 school year, the Trans- 
parent School Model was operating in thirty-six loca- 
tions in eight states, serving Head Start programs as 
well as elementary and middle schools. All sites are 
urban facilities serving primarily low-income and 
minority students. 

Funding and technical assistance for the Trans- 
parent School Model originally came from the Bell- 
South Foundation and Central Bell. Support is now 
available from public funds as well as from parent- 
teacher groups, foundations, and businesses. 

The Family Study Institute program assumes that 
parents powerfully influence their children’s motiva- 
tion and academic achievement The program offers 
two parent education courses to be implemented by 
elementary schools. The courses help parents create 
home environments that encourage good study habits, 
parent-child communication about school-related ac- 
tivities, and family reading. Each course consists of 
three weekly group sessions at school, supplemented 
by assigned weekly activities for parents at home. 
Volunteer parents function as group leaders, guiding 
small groups of other parents through curriculum 
materials and home learning activities. 

The courses were developed in die mid-1980s by 
the Academic Development Institute, a Chicago- 
based nonprofit organization. With support from pri- 
vate foundations, the courses were piloted in forty- 
five Chicago elementary schools in low-income and 
minority neighborhoods. The courses are not targeted, 
however, for particular types of schools. 

Family Math and Science Programs provide joint 
classes for parents and children in problem solving 
and hands-on mathematics and science activities to 
reinforce school curriculum through home-based 
learning activities. Weekly classes, taught by spe- 
cially trained teachers and parents, take place across 



six-week cycles in both school and community set- 
tings. The programs were developed to address the 
lack of interest and limited abilities in math and 
science among female and minority students and the 
resulting underrepresentation of these groups in post- 
secondary education programs and professional ca- 
reers such as science and engineering. 

The Family Math Program was developed in 198 1 
at the Lawrence Hall of Science, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, with funding from the U.S . Depart- 
ment of Education. Classes began in 1982 and quickly 
spread through concerted training efforts to sites 
- across the country. In 1988, the National Science 
Foundation provided funding for the dissemination of 
the Family Math Program by five minority commu- 
nity-based organizations. That same year, Northwest 
Equals at Portland State University initiated the com- 
panion Family Science Program with a grant from the 
Chevron Corporation. 

The Megaskills Program engages parents and 
community volunteers to help children acquire, at 
home, skills and attitudes, such as problem solving 
and teamwork, that are linked to successful school 
performance. Parents and community leaders are 
trained in a series of eight highly structured work- 
shops. Limited technical assistance and support are 
available subsequently from the program. 

These workshops were developed in 1989 by the 
Home and School Institute, a Washington, DC-based 
nonprofit educational organization founded in 1964 
to provide programs and resources to support fam- 
ilies’ educational roles. The Mac Arthur Foundation 
provided initial funding for the Megaskills Program. 

The Quality Education Project (QEP) was initiated 
in 1982 in California as a nonprofit organization to 
mobilize support for education among parents of low- 
income and minority students. The project evolved 
into a highly structured school-based program that 
seeks to improve home-school communications, 
build family support for schools, develop parent edu- 
cation to encourage parent-child interaction, and en- 
courage home learning activities to enable parents to 
reinforce skills learned at school. The program in- 
cludes trained site coordinators, staff development, 
parent training, resource materials, and intensive 
technical assistance to school personnel. 

Initial support came from foundation grants and 
federal and state education funds to California school 
districts. Additional foundation support has enabled 
the elementary school program to expand to other 
states; tins support has also underwritten development 
of middle and high school pilot sites. 
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School Improvement 
Programs 

The school improvement programs profiled in this 
section developed from the effective schools research 
movement of the 1970s and subsequent efforts to 
implement the findings of that research in school 
districts throughout the country. Effective schools 
research attacked the conviction that ‘‘schools can’t 
make a difference” in low student academic achieve- 
ment supposedly caused by family background. To 
counter this position, researchers identified schools 
serving poor and minority students that produced 
superior academic results and analyzed the character- 
istics of these effective schools that seemed to corre- 
late with academic success. Implementation projects 
then attempted to use these correlates of effectiveness 
to assess and improve ineffective schools. 

Parent involvement was originally not one of the 
correlates of effectiveness. Ronald Edmonds, perhaps 
the most influential effective-schools researcher, 
identified and popularized five factors critical to 
school effectiveness: strong leadership, unified vi- 
sion, high expectations, instruction tied to assessment, 
and a positive school climate. Edmonds initially dis- 
counted parent involvement because his research did 
not identify it as one of the stronger factors associated 
with school effectiveness. He also argued that includ- 
ing parent involvement risked reducing schools re- 
sponsibility to educate all children. Because Edmonds 
perceived parent involvement as essen ti a ll y beyond 
the control of schools, his opposition to defining it as 
a critical factor was an effort to focus effective schools 
research, and practice, on those factors that schooling 
could affect (Edmonds 1979). 

Debate about the relative importance of parent 
involvement intensified as the influence of effective 
schools research spread. But as school improvement 
projects attempted to apply research results in ineffec- 
tive schools, the debate was resolved in practice by 
the inclusion of parents. Most projects based on effec- 
tive schools research developed a cycle of needs as- 
sessment, planning, and implementation to generate 
school improvement and created school-based teams 
to carry out these processes. Parents were included on 
most of these teams to ensure support from all of the 
school’s constituencies in the improvement effort. 

Yet such school improvement programs often in- 
cluded parents in symbolic, arbitrary, and limited 
ways. Although state legislatures (for example, in 
California and Florida) or large city school districts 
(for example, in Milwaukee, Chicago, New York, and 
Detroit) mandated programs, formal processes for 



selecting parent representation were seldom devel- 
oped. Instead, parents included on school improve- 
ment teams were frequently selected by administra- 
tors, were rarely chosen by the school’s parent body, 
and were often significantly outnumbered, manipu- 
lated, and intimidated by the school staff. Parent pres- 
ence, therefore, often produced only passive assent to, 
rather than active participation in, team decision mak- 
ing (Kelley 1988). 

Nevertheless, the school improvement programs 
that developed from effective schools research are the 
precursors of the programs profiled here. Those ef- 
forts contributed the following emphases to current 
programs: 

• a focus on ineffective schools serving poor minority 
students as die critical targets for school improvement 
efforts; 

• an insistence that all students can learn and that ex- 
cuses for schooling failure based on student back- 
ground limitations are una c ceptable; 

• an understanding that the whole school, seen as an 
ensemble within which a range of critical factors in- 
terlock to encourage or depress student achievement, 
must be the target for change; 

• an assumption that such change involves processes 
developing over time; 

• an assumption that the entire school constituency, 
including parents, must be involved in these processes. 

Perhaps the most significant change is that current 
programs define parents as critical participants. 

The school improvement programs described be- 
low stress the necessity to involve parents in principal 
roles in school restructuring and improvement The 
School Development Program, generated by Jamds 
Comer and his colleagues at Yale University’s Child 
Study Center, was initiated in New Haven in 1968 to 
improve academic achievement in two poorly per- 
forming city schools. For the past 24 years, Comer and 
his colleagues have been refining this comprehensive 
program to reduce the social and cultural distance 
between home, community, and school and to support 
children’s social and academic development through 
the extensive participation of parents in both gover- 
nance and developmental roles. 

The Accelerated Schools Project, developed by 
Henry Levin and his colleagues at the Center for 
Education Research at Stanford University, got under 
way in 1986 in two California elementary schools. 
Developed as an alternative to traditional forms of 
remediation. Accelerated Schools stresses the need to 
advance and enrich the education of disadvantaged 
students and sets as its overall goal the achievement 
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of educational parity — grade-level performance — by 
these students on graduation from elementary or mid- 
dle school. The program emphasizes implementing 
through collaborative processes, significant changes 
in each school’s curriculum, instructional methods, 
and school organization. Parents play key roles 
through their participation on school wide governance 
teams and task-oriented subcommittees. 

The League of Schools Reaching Out, developed 
by Don Davies and his colleagues at the Institute for 
Responsive Education at Boston University, began as 
a pilot project in a Boston and a New York City 
elementary school in 1987. The project’s precursor 
was a three-city study (Boston, Liverpool, and Lis- 
bon) of the relationship between public schools and 
low-income parent constituents. The study found 
strong parent commitment to supporting children’s 
education, significant barriers to effective home- 
school communication and cooperation, and consis- 
tent failure to effectively educate all children when 
schools maintained such barriers. From this study 
came the league’s commitment to develop strong 
partnerships among home, school, and community as 
a primary route to school improvement 

The Center for Collaborative Education is a New 
York City network of innovative schools; at its core 
is the group of Central Park East schools developed 
by Deborah Meier and her colleagues over the past 
two decades. These are staff- and parent-run public 
schools serving predominantly poor and minority stu- 
dents. School organization emphasizes choice, active 
learning, collaborative and interdisciplinary teaching, 
alternative assessment, multicultural curricula, and a 
focus on individualized instruction that strives to 
eliminate tracking and other discriminations among 
students. Parents play key roles on school governance 
teams that decide policy in all areas. The center is the 
New York City affiliate of the Coalition of Essential 
Schools, developed by Ted Sizer and his colleagues 
at Brown University. 

Governance Reforms 

The major governance reforms profiled in this section 
originated in three movements — the community con- 
trol struggles of the 1960s, the school-based manage- 
ment reforms of the 1970s, and more recent cam- 
paigns to reform state school finance systems. 

Community control struggles developed from the 
civil rights movement’s efforts to improve schooling 
for black and Latino children. Community control 
advocates attacked educational bureaucracies in New 
York City, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, and other 
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major American cities as perpetrators of school failure 
and demanded governance changes to make public 
schools directly accountable to the parents and com- 
munities whose children used them. Their explicit 
demands were for decentralization of power — that is, 
both the dismantling of centralized bureaucracies and 
the relocation of decision-making authority to the 
school and community level. 

What resulted, particularly in New York City and 
Detroit, were forms of administrative decentralization 
that moved some decision-making power to neighbor- 
hood school boards, thereby creating new arenas for 
political struggle. But these compromises reserved 
significant centralized power over fiscal allocation 
and control, personnel credentialing, hiring, and staff 
assignment as well as curriculum and staff develop- 
ment The subsequent history of school politics in 
New York City, for example, has been a frustrating 
struggle, by parents and community activists against 
the forces of recentralization, increasing teacher 
union power, political interference, and local corrup- 
tion, to make this limited form of decentralization 
work. 

This process of testing the limits of administrative 
decentralization has generated renewed demands for 
genuine decision making at school and community 
levels. 

Among the initiators of the school-based manage- 
ment movement of the late 1960s and early 1970s were 
state legislatures concerned to improve academic 
achievement, particularly in poor and minority dis- 
tricts. Facing the need to upgrade schooling, and 
focusing on major disparities in resource inputs and 
academic outcomes between white advantaged and 
minority disadvantaged districts, legislators in several 
states passed statutes decentralizing some decision 
making to parents at the school level. In 1973, 
Florida’s legislature enacted a tripartite program of 
funding equalization, decentralization of decision 
making, and increased parent and citizen participa- 
tion. Additional 1979 legislation granted allocations 
to the local school governance committees formed 
throughout the state in response to the 1973 program. 
Several counties, particularly Monroe in Key West, 
have developed comprehensive and innovative pro- 
grams implementing these legislative mandates. 

California’s school-based management initiative 
introduced a limited form of decentralization — a 
school council to develop, cany out, and oversee state 
grant allocations for school improvement efforts. 
These councils included teachers, parents, and admin- 
istrators; the enabling legislation required that they 
includeequal numbers of school staff and parents. The 
state education department provided training for the 
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councils as well as technical assistance and program 
monitoring (Clark 1979; Marburger 1985). 

Statewide school finance reform to reduce signifi- 
cant disparities in education expenditures per pupil, 
particularly in poor districts serving disadvantaged stu- 
dents, generated considerable foundation support dur- 
ing the 1970s. Two key state finance suits, Robinson v. 
Cahill in New Jersey and Serrano v. Priest in Cali- 
fornia, established state responsibility for school fi- 
nance equity when state constitutions included ap- 
propriate equity language. But the Rodriguez v. San 
Antonio case in Texas denied equity advocates a fed- 
eral remedy, because the U.S. Supreme Court held 
that education is not a fundamental right under the 
Constitution. 

Since Rodriguez, in 1973, equity challenges brought 
in state court suits have forced revision of school 
finance systems in Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. In several states, the courts 
also called for broad reorganization to lessen the 
disparities in schooling outcomes between richer and 
poorer districts. As in Kentucky, significant gover- 
nance reforms were sometimes included in this state- 
wide school restructuring (Berne 1988). 

The four broad governance reforms reviewed here 
all create significant decentralized decision making 
and stress parents as important participants in school- 
level decision processes. Because each reform uses 
different terms, some common definitions may prove 
useful. We use school-based management to mean 
locating the power to make decisions about bud- 
get, personnel, school organization, and curriculum 
at the school level. We use shared decision making 
to mean how the varying school constituencies — 
administrators, teachers, other school staff, parents, 
and '-'immunity — participate in the process of school- 
level decision making. 

Kentucky’s reform gives considerable decision- 
making authority to a local school council of teachers, 
parents, and principal but keeps significant power at 
district levels and maintains local school boards as 
policy arbiters. Power over staff and principal hiring, 
curricul um (within state guidelines), and instructional 
organization is given to the school control, but budget 
decisions are split between the council and district, 
with the latter maintaining significant control over 
allocations to schools. Rather than developing school- 
based budgeting, Kentucky’s reform assigns a propor- 
tional share of each school’s allocation to the local 
council and provides additional state-generated dis- 
cretionary funds for the council’s use. The reform 
gives the state education department increased pow- 
ers to develop performance standards, assess school 
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progress, reward improving schools, and sanction 
(and ultimately close) failing schools. 

For Chicago’s 540 schools, the comprehensive 
state reform legislation codified both the decisions to 
be made at the school level and who is to participate 
in making those decisions. The legislation also signif- 
icantly reduced the power of the citywide board of 
education. Chicago’s reform transforms local school 
councils into mini school boards with parent majori- 
ties and gives these councils critical authority over 
school leadership through their power to hire and 
terminate school principals. (It gives principals, how- 
ever, sole and expanded power to hire school staff.) 
The councils also have considerable power over local 
discretionary school funds. Chicago’s reform lodges 
authority over curriculum with a Professional Per- 
sonnel Advisory Committee composed primarily of 
teachers. 

In Los Angeles, a process of shared decision mak- 
ing was introduced to all of die system’s schools, and 
a school-based management initiative was offered as 
a pilot program to 70 schools through a competitive 
proposal process. The local school leadership coun- 
cils manag ed, for every school, to have sizable teacher 
majorities and limited parent participation; they also 
have limited authority. Councils can determine some 
marginal school expenditures, but have no power over 
major budget allocations, personnel decisions, in- 
structional organization, or curriculum policy. The 
school-based management initiative is essentially a 
school improvement program with no real authority 
over budget, personnel, school org aniza ti o n, or cur- 
riculum. The only significant gain in the latter initia- 
tive is the ability to request waivers from systemwide 
regulations and procedures. 

Dade County, Florida developed a pilot program 
for thirty-two schools, combining strong school- 
based manageme nt with weak shared decision mak- 
ing. Dade’s effort creates governing councils at each 
school with significant power over budget, personnel, 
school organization, and curriculum, as well as the 
right to request waivers from district and state rules, 
regulations, and contractual requirements. Because 
the reform is nonprescriptive regarding the processes 
of shared decision making, however, teachers domi- 
nate the councils and parents have limited power. 

Conclusion 

Almost all of the eighteen programs examined in this 
report are new interventions into schooling, devel- 
oped during the last decade. The ten highlighted in the 
fust two sections of this article were initiated to help 
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parents support their children’s development, in- 
crease their children’s learning capacity, and improve 
their children’s school performance. The eight ana- 
lyzed in the previous two sections define parent in- 
volvement as a central focus of school improvement 
or governance reforms. 

Of the ten programs focusing directly on working 
with parents to improve their children’s academic 
capacity, four target low- income and disadvantaged 
families. The CSCD is located in one of the poorest 
census districts in the country, and HIPPY usually 
selects low-income neighborhoods as program sites. 
Both the Kenan Family Literacy Project and the Fam- 
ily Readers Program also tend to choose program sites 
in low-income settings. Although Missouri’s PAT Pro- 
gram is structured as a statewide universal effort, the 
program makes specific attempts to reach low-income 
and disadvantaged families. 

The five programs that help parents of school age 
students support their children’s learning arc all struc- 
tured as universal programs rather than targeted to 
specific constituencies. Yet each has developed com- 
ponents to increase program effectiveness with low- 
income and disadvantaged parents. The Family Study 
Institute, Family Math and Science Programs, and 
Megaskills all recruit and train parents as teachers and 
trainers of other parents. Family Math and Science 
and Megaskills specifically recruit community lead- 
ers as teachers and also use local organizations such 
as churches and youth centers as sites for training 
sessions, to reduce the barriers that school-based pro- 
grams often generate. QEP has thus far targeted most 
of its specific programs to low-income districts, and 
the Transparent School Model has ensured that eval- 
uations of program effectiveness assess differences in 
parent usage across class or race. 

The four comprehensive school improvement pro- 
grams stressing parent involvement as a critical 
focus — die School Development Program, Acceler- 
ated Schools, the League of Schools Reaching Out, 
and the Center for Collaborative Education — target 
schools and districts serving low-income and disad- 
vantaged students. 

The four major governance reforms arc universal 
programs seeking to involve parents in school deci- 
sion making throughout one state and three large ur- 
ban districts. Nevertheless, most of Kentucky’s public 
school students come from less-than-affluent fami- 
lies, and the public schools in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and Dade County serve predominantly low-income 
and minority constituencies. 

Therefore, whether these eighteen programs spe- 
cifically target low-income communities, shape pro- 
gram components to ensure receptivity to dis- 
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advantaged families, or attempt to be universal, their 
actual patterns of service are directed to predomi- 
nantly low-income and disadvantaged families. 

The four broad governance reforms all developed 
from a complex interplay of political, legislative, 
judicial, and constituency forces. No specific entity 
piloted or produced these reforms..But the other four- 
teen programs represent specific interventions by 
agents operating from outside local school systems. 
Of these programs, ten were developed by university 
faculty, most within research institutes or equivalent 
settings focusing on child development and schooling 
improvement Of the other four, one (CSCI) was 
generated directly by a foundation committed to 
healthy youth development; two (Megaskills and 
QEP) were created by nonprofit organizations com- 
mitted to improving the extent and quality of parent 
involvement in schooling; and one (the Center for 
Collaborative Education) is the outreach arm of a 
network of teacher-generated, learner-centered public 
schools. 

Thus fourteen of the eighteen programs we have 
examined were initiated independently of school sys- 
tem authority, direction, or sponsorship. University or 
nonprofit origins provided the independence, flexi- 
bility, and resources to create the leverage necessary 
to intervene effectively at school and district levels 
as well as the clout required to maintain program 
integrity. 

The four broad governance reforms are supported 
by public funds, through court-mandated new alloca- 
tions, legislative reallocation, or district redirec- 
tion of existing funds. In addition, significant foun- 
dation and corporate resources have supported Chi- 
cago’s reform. 

The other fourteen programs have been supported 
from their inception by a mix of federal funds from 
programs such as Even Start and JTPA, supplemented 
by state child-care and education allocations. Consid- 
erable foundation support has also helped sustain 
most of these programs. This mix of external public 
and private sector funding has allowed these pro- 
grams to operate in local schools and districts without 
becoming dependent on district financial support. 
Moreover, the aggregate of public and private support 
provided to these programs represents a significant 
new investment in helping parents support their 
children’s development, learning capacity, and public 
school performance. 

The fourteen programs examined in the first three 
sections recognize that disparities between home and 
school cultures create difficulties for children’s suc- 
cess in schooling and sustain barriers to- effective 
parent involvement, and each has developed strate- 
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gies to reduce those barriers. HIPPY and the CSCD, 
for example, recruit and train neighborhood parents 
as outreach workers. Family Math and Science and 
Megaskills locate programs in community organiza- 
tions. The QEP translates all its materials into the 
languages of each constituency and hires local facili- 
tators fluent in those languages. Both the School 
Development Program and the Center for Collabora- 
tive Education have developed specific governance 
structures through which parents shape children s de- 
velopmental experiences or assessment strategies to 
reduce the gaps between home and school cultures. 

In the new decision-making settings that the four 
broad governance reforms have created, many local 
school teams have addressed, and begun to narrow, 
the distances between home and school cultures that 
reduce student academic achievement and limit par- 
ent involvement Because all of the programs re- 
viewed in this report recognize, to some extent, the 
strengths rather than the deficits of the diverse fami- 
lies that make up the constituencies of public school- 
ing, their strategies attempt to build on those strengths 
to make schools more flexible, responsive, and cultur- 
ally sophisticated institutions. 

All of these programs affirm the necessity to in- 
volve parents as active participants in, rather than as 
passive clients of, efforts to improve their children’s 
learning capacities, schooling experience, and aca- 
demic performance. Each program has developed 
specific strategies to empower parents. PAT, Kenan 
Family Literacy, and the CSC D, for example, all 
provide direct education to parents about the pro- 
cesses of child development The Family Readers 
Program, the Family Study Institute, and Megaskills 
provide classes and workshops about how parents can 
most effectively support their children’s school learn- 
ing. All four of the school improvement programs 
define critical roles for parents in their school restruc- 
turing processes. Each of the four governance reforms 
define parents as key participants; in Kentucky s and 
Chicago’s reforms, parents are indeed critical mem- 
bers of school governance teams, with considerable 
decision-making power over curriculum, budget per- 
sonnel, and instructional organization. 

Thus family empowerment — defined as providing 
the structures to help parents become active partici- 
pants in shaping their children’s development, learn- 
ing capacity, and school experience — is a critical 
component of all these programs. Because most of 
these programs target schools and districts serving 
low-income and disadvantaged constituencies, it is 
possible that a new generation of parents, honed by 
their experience of active participation in shaping 



their children’s schooling, will emerge to transform 
schools that have traditionally miseducated and un- 
derserved too many of our nation’s children. 

The eighteen programs highlighted in this report 
therefore share, in varying degrees, the following 
components, which represent new directions in parent 
involvement: 

• a strong commitment to involve low-income and dis- 
advantaged parents in activities ultimately aimed at 
improving student academic achievement; 

• origins in universities or nonprofit institutions, with 
resulting sponsorship, implementation, and evaluation 
maintained by these external institutions; 

. significant public sector support through funding from 
federal grants, state legislative allocation, or district 
buy-in as well as private sector support through foun- 
dations or corporate grants; 

• a strong commitment to reduce the gap between home 

and school cultures by shaping program components 
to respond to, and build on, the values, structures, and 
languages of home cultures; 

• a strong commitment to develop program components 

so that families are empowered by their participation. 

Hopefully, these new directions will help sustain 
broad new parent constituencies in supporting their 
children’s education and improving their children s 
schools. ■ 
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: | QUESTIONS FOR SEiM^BSeM: 

2>(? tFE ENGAGE PARENTS AND COMMUNITY 

MEMBERS? 11111111 • : 



L Wliat is your schaoi’s methods for encouraging widespread participation of parents, 
communin' members and students? , v i ! -.• ? • 1 

2 . What decisions are community members empowered to participate in? How many 
participate and with what level of enthusiasm? Does the community get involved in 
deciding crucial issues related to student achievement? ' • 

3 . Have you collected any data in the last three years to determine the community' s 

perception about their role in your school? ; What did that data tell you* 1 Have you 
acted upon those findings? | 

4:.: . Does the school have partnerships with local community organizations? How are 
those or g a ni za t ions or individuals involved in improving student learning' 5 Do they 
have access to the important instructional work going on in the classroom? ■. \ 

D, How has the school finked to health andhuman service organizations 0 What has made ; 
tlrose connections go smoothly?:; Have any issues surfaced that have caused tensions? [ 

; What could be done to prevent recurrence? f 
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Phone (202) 884-8215 / TTY (202) 884-8200 / Fax (202) 884-8443 
Website: http://www.dssc.org/frc/ 

E-mail: frc@aed.org 
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Address specific topics and work with collaborating partners and schools. 



Comprehensive Regional Assistance Centers (CCs) 
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Region XIII 

Alaska 

Alaska Comprehensive Regional Assistance 
Center 

JoAnn Henderson, Director 
Phone: (907) 586-6806 
E-mail: joaimh@akrac.kl2.ak.us 



Region XIV 

Florida, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 

Comprehensive Assistance Center 
Trudy Hensley, Director 
Phone: (770) 723-7434 or (800) 241-3865 
E-mail: thensley@ets.org 

Region XV 

American Samoa, Federated States of Micronesia, 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
Guam, Hawaii, Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
Republic of Palau 

Pacific Comprehensive Assistance Center 
Thomas W. Barlow, Executive Director 
Phone: (808) 533-6000 
E-mail: barlowt@prel.hawaii.edu 



Desegregation Assistance Centers (DACs) 
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Eisenhower Regional Consortia for Mathematics 
and Science Education , 

Northeast 

I Mid-Continent I and Islands 
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GOALS 2000 PARENT CENTERS 
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Nevada 

Leisa Whittum, Director 
Phone: (702)731-8373 
E-mail: sunrisel@vegas.infi.net 

North Carolina 

Connie Hawkins, Executive Director 
Phone: (704)892-1321 
E-mail: ecacl@aol.com 

North Dakota 

Kathryn Erickson, Director 

Phone: (701) 852-9426 

E-mail: NDPATH01@minot.ndak.net 

Ohio 

Elizabeth Yaryan, Director 
Phone: (513)272-0273 

Oklahoma 

Pat Lowther, Director 
Phone: (405) 4784078 
E-mail: papie@icon.net 

Oregon 

Lisa Guy 

Phone: (503)282-1986 

Pennsylvania 
Barbara Mooney, Director 
Phone: (412) 852-2893 
E-mail: casw@greenepa.net 



South Dakota 

Mary Baumeister, Director 

Phone: (605) 347-4467 5 

E-mail: maryb@bhssc.tie.net 

Tennessee 

Beverly Robinson, Director 
Phone:(615)2554982 

Texas 

Mary Ellen Nudd, Director 
Phone:(512)454-3706 
E-mail: hn6649@handsnet.org 

Vermont 

Sue Harding/Howard Russell, Co-Directors 
Phone: (802) 388-1590 

Washington 

Marilyn Littlejohn, Director 
Phone. (253) 850-2566 
E-mail. CHSEHS@aolcom 

Wisconsin 

Susan R. Werley, Director * 

Phone: (920) 729-1787 



Rhode Island 

Deanna Forist, Executive Director 

Phone:(401)7274144 

South Carolina 

John S. Niblock, Director 
Phone: (803) 343-5510 
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REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES 
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REGIONAL RESOURCE AND FEDERAL CENTER PROGRAM (RRFC) 
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Secretary’s Regional Representatives (SRR) 
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Technical Assistance for Parent Programs (TAPP) 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR PARENT PROGRAMS (TAPP) 
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E-mail: picnh@aol.com 



OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND DISSEMINATION NETWORK 
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